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FLOURS Today. . even though you must use less sugar, 


less milk and less shortening, your customers 
still insist on a full-volumed, full-flavored loaf. 
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Asso = has to be carried by your basic ingredient — flour. 


[ay INTERNATIONAL 


( & FLOURS So today your flour means more than ever before 


NV 
\ é That just means one thing—more of the burden 
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Invest ! 


FLOUR 


in the ultimate sales appeal value of your loaf. 
And now, as never before, flour dependability 1: 
of utmost importance. 
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seamen International's “bakery proved” brands are millec 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS for uniformity and flavorful loaves with real sale: 
Seal of Minnesota Cinderella Robin Hood , ‘ ° 
n appeal — even under difficult war-time operating 
KANSAS WHEAT FLOURS 
Merlin Red Dragon Minute Man 
* 


ats tees Oe me INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 


Golden Prancer Royal Prancer 
MINNEAPOLIS 


INTERNATIONAL FLOUR 


conditions. 
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| VISITED MY POPS BAKERY YESTERDAY. WHEN 
1 CAME IN, HE WAS TALKIN’ TO SOMEBODY ON 
THE PHONE. HE SAYS, NOPE! | GET ALL THAT 
STUFF IN MIXED CARS!” AN’ HANGS UP QUICK- 





~\ * 2 ¥ \\ J 


POP SAYS LOTS 0’ BAKERS, THESE DAYS, ARE HAVIN’ 
TROUBLE GETTIN’ THINGS LIKE WHOLE WHEAT AN’ 
RYE FLOUR. SEEMS THEY DONT USE AN AWFUL LOT OF IT, 
WHEN | GOT A CHANCE TO TALK TO HIM, | AN’ SMALL SHIPMENTS AIN'T BUSTIN’ ANY SPEED RECORDS 
SAYS, "WHATS A MIXED CAR, POP... AN’ WHAT'S are Salve. Op Sey aren ee ere 
IT GOT TO DO WITH BAKIN'?” AN’ BOY, DID | GET 4 HE ORDERS MIXED CARS. HE SAYS 

AN EAR-FULL ! B ‘ THATS ONE REASON WHY HE BUYS 
(ey FROM PILLSBURY 


FEN 
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"Y'SEE,” HE SAYS, PILLS@URY MAKES ALL SORTS 0’ FLOUR, 
SO.THEY CAN SHIP SEVERAL KINOS ALL AT ONCE IN THE 
SAME CAR. THATS WHAT A MIXED CAR IS.” SO WHEN 
POP ORDERS A CAR 0’ WHITE FLOUR, HE TELLS 
PILLSBURY TO PUT IN SOME OTHER THINGS, TOO... 
MAYBE DOUGHNUT MIX AN’ CAKE FLOURS, AN’ OTHER 
STUFF HE NEEDS. THEN ALL HIS FLOURS COME CLICKIN’ 

THROUGH AT ONCE, AN’ BECAUSE THEY COME 
OFTENER, THEY ARE FRESHER. POP SAYS THATS 
SOMETHIN’ WORTH KNOWIN:.. BUYIN’ ALL YOUR 
FLOUR FROM A GOOD COMPANY LIKE PILLSBURY 
1S USIN'’ THE OLD NOODLE. AND My POPS 
GENERALLY RIGHT ! 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly on Wednesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A., 10c copy; yearly rate $2 domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. 
Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 





HARD T0 MILL BUT EASY TO BAKE 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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You get all ne ay more =— 
with high altitude wheat flour 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Sang he Fakes f dose js es ¥ eu | HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 

ne (Hatedr MING & ELEVATOR co. | SOFT RED WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
— ~~ PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Denver, 
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MORALE ™.in Bags 


Morale among fighting men depends 
upon full mess kits, and Uncle Sam spares 
no effort to see that his warriors on land 
and sea are the best fed in the world. 


Getting this all important food to the 
men on our far-flung fronts in a sound, 
wholesome condition is just as impor- 
tant as “keeping their powder dry.” It’s 
a task that calls for wide experience and 
know-how...a task the bag industry 
has taken in its stride. 


In the 22 Bemis mills and factories more 
than 8,000 employees have made mil- 
lions of bags to protect and transport 
food over land and sea, from farm and 
factory to fighting men. We like to 
think this our contribution to morale 
for Victory. 


In addition to this important work, we 
still are supplying the milling industry 
with paper, cotton and other types of 
bags it needs. Our packaging designers 
are ready to work with you on present 
packaging problems...or in planning 
sales-creating bags for your after-the-war 
production. 


ad x = 
THERE’S A BEMIS OFFICE NEAR YOU! 


OFFICES: Baltimore + Boston « Brooklyn 

Buffalo - Charlotte « Chicago « Denver « Detroit 

East Pepperell - Houston « Indianapolis « Kansas 

City -Los Angeles + Louisville- Memphis + Minne- 

apolis « New Orleans + New York City « Norfolk 

amone THE BAGS PRODUCED FOR WAR SERVICE BY BEMIS ARE MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS SLIPPED Okishoma City - Omshe + Peoria +. S. 
ee , Helens, Ore. « Salina + Salt Lake City » San 
OVER CLOTH BAGS FOR FOODS TO BE SHIPPED apn ee caenenee ARE ESPECIALLY DESIGNED Francisco « Seattle « Wichita ¢ Wilmington, Calif. 


a | 


so THEY CAN 4 TOSSED INTO THE WATER AND CARRIED ASHORE WITHOUT DAMAGE TO CONTENTS 


_ Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


«x 611 SOUTH FOURTH STREET © ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Buy more “—~» 


War Bonds TWA BAG 


4c | sy 
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FLOURS 


The Government's wartime food pro- 
gram contemplates that cereal foods — 
chiefly bread foods—shall supply up to 
forty per cent of civilian calory re- 


quirements. 


Are you prepared to get your share 


of this enormously increased demand 


for flour? 


“The Bestest Insures the Mostest.”” 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
sae MILLING COMPANY 


Seay) KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
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OT in the sere and yellow, and 
yet of a ripe old age, Tue Nortn- 


WESTERN Miiier in June will be: 


70 years old. There will be no such cele- 
bration as was cooked up on its fiftieth 
anniversary, but the event is one that at 
least may claim a few words of “happy 
birthday” commemoration. 

The first issue of Tue Norriwesrern 
Miser came from the press of the 
Liberal Democrat in La Crosse, Wis., 
early in June of 1873. Its founder was 
Amasa K. Ostrander, who was then em- 
ployed on the staff of the Republican 
and Leader, another La Crosse news- 
paper. 

Although it appeared in June, that 
first issue was for May and June. 
For a time the journal continued in 
this frequency, as may be seen from one 
of the illustrations accompanying this 
article, showing the front page of the 
January-February number of 1874. But 
before long it became a monthly, and 
prior to its removal to Minneapolis in 
1879 it had been stepped up to a weekly. 

In its first dress the paper was a four- 
page sheet about 8 by 11 inches in size. 
The typesetting of the first issue, and 
of many subsequent ones, was done by 
Frederick J. Clark, who later became a 
member of the editorial staff, a connec- 
that 


Assisting in the work of bringing 


tion endured until his death in 
1917. 
out the early numbers was a subsequent 
co-proprietor, Albert Hoppin, then em- 
ployed in the machine shops of Dean, 
Smith & Co., La Crosse. 

The partnership of Ostrander & Hop- 
pin, formed in 1875, ended with the death 
of Mr. 1878. Meantime 
sales of millstone dressers dried up, con- 
sequent upon the rapid development of 
the roller mill, and Mr. Dean of the 
machinery company came into association 
with Mr. Hoppin to carry on in the 
more promising trade journal field. In- 
itiated chiefly to support the sale of stone 
dressers, it was now necessary to put 
the paper on its own feet as a full- 
fledged technical publication of the flour 
milling industry. 

On a visit to Minneapolis in February, 
1879, Mr. Hoppin learned that the print- 
ers, Johnson, Smith & Harrison, were 
about to start a flour milling journal. 
As milling at that time were 
about as thick as the proverbial fleas on 


Ostrander in 


papers 


a dog (these are the very words Mr. 
Hoppin later used to describe the situa- 
tion), he figured he had better act quick- 
ly. There was a paper in Milwaukee, 
two in Chicago, one in St. Louis, and 
another in Moline. A new one in Minne- 
apolis would just about complete a dis- 
astrous competitive circle. Within two 
hours Mr. Hoppin, therefore, had in 
his pocket a lease on the premises at 219 
Washington Avenue South; had _tele- 
graphed orders to the boys in La Crosse 
to run off that week’s paper, pack up the 
plant and get it rolling to Minneapolis. 
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THREE SCORE AND TEN 


The Northwestern Miller Reaches Its Seventieth Milestone 
By CARROLL K. MICHENER 


The next issue came out on time in the 
new location. 

Within a few months after this move 
Charles M. Palmer, who was to become 
one of this country’s great newspaper 
owners and publishers, associated him- 
self with the enterprise. In 1882 he 
purchased it outright from Mr. Hoppin, 
who then was the sole owner. Almost 
immediately Mr. Palmer brought 
the organization a young paper sales- 
man whom he had met in La Crosse. 
This late William C. Edgar, 
who in 1895 purchased the business from 


into 


was the 


Mr. Palmer and for more than a quarter 


CHARLES M. PALMER 


—Photo by 


Robert H. Davis 


thereafter controlled its 
In 1897 the Miller Publishing 
Co. was formed, and in the middle twen- 
ties of this control 
passed into the hands of its employees. 

Mr. Hoppin, who gave up the excite- 
ments of the publishing business to join 
the milling machinery firm of Edward 
P. Allis & Co., has left this account of 
the first editor and his work: 

“At heart Mr. Ostrander was more 
interested in political economy and prac- 
tical politics than in mechanical matters, 
as will be readily seen by looking at 
the files of the paper for 1876 and 1877. 
He entered heart and soul into the presi- 
dential campaign of 1876, and with still 
greater enthusiasm supported Edward 


of a century 
destinies. 


century financial 


P. Allis in his campaign for the gov- 
of Wisconsin the 
year, thus laying the foundation of a 
friendship that later was of great benefit 
to the paper.” 

Mr. Palmer first met Mr. Ostrander 
and Mr. Hoppin when he went to work 


ernorship following 


in 1876 as a La Crosse newspaper man. 
They were then, he testifies, “quite prom- 
inent among the younger business men 
of the town.” 

“Ostrander,” writes Mr. Palmer from 


his present home at Saranac Lake, N. Y., 
“was a man of great ability and a com- 
manding personality who, had he lived, 
would certainly have been heard of as 
a leader in the field of radical change 
and social movement 
This 
considerable extent had its beginnings in 
Wisconsin, where he had already become 


in the political 


then beginning. movement to a 


known as a radical thinker and reform- 
er. Mr. Hoppin, who early joined him, 
was a sound business man with a nat- 
ural bent toward mechanics, which, after 
his sale of Tum Norruwesrern MILter, 
led him into the employ of Edward P. 
Allis & Co., where he remained for the 
rest of his active life, which ended about 
1940, at Medford, Oregon.” 

Mr. Palmer, now in his eighty-seventh 
year, alone survives of all the men who 
had a hand in THe Norruwesrern Mi.t- 
There 
is no member of the organization today 


Er’s founding and early growth. 


who was in its employ when Mr. Palmer 
turned the business over to Mr. Edgar 
in 1895. Of his attachment to the des- 
tinies of the publication, and of his 
early experiences on its staff and later as 
its proprietor, Mr. Palmer has written 
this account as his kindly contribution 
to this brief story of the journal’s be- 
ginnings: : 
“So far as I know, I am the only per- 
son now living who knows anything of 
the history of the early days of Tne 
Nortuwestern Mitten. In my eighty- 
seventh year, I still have a vivid memory 
of those days, perhaps more vivid than 
my memories of many other publishing 
adventures in which I have been con- 
cerned in later years. I was an all- 
around hand on the Daily Republican- 
Leader, at La Crosse, Wis., from 1876 
to 1879—business manager, city editor, 
bookkeeper, advertising solicitor, ete. It 
was a good experience for a youngster, 
especially as I had a hard taskmaster in 
W. R. Finch, the editor and publisher. 
“Mr. Hoppin, with whom I soon be- 
came acquainted, found himself short- 
handed in running his lively young mill- 
ing paper, despite the help of his broth- 
ers John and Richard, his sister Clara 
and Frederick J. Clark. He had a suf- 
ficient editorial and mechanical force, 
but lacked an advertising solicitor. Aft- 
er his removal to Minneapolis he urged 
me to join him in the capacity of busi- 
ness manager, but could offer a salary 
of only $15 a week. I was getting $20 
in La Crosse, then a fine wage for a 
young newspaper worker. To make up 
for the reduced salary Mr. Hoppin, 
anxious for advertising increase, pro- 
posed to give me a commission on all 
new contracts I secured, plus traveling 
expenses. This, to a perhaps overcon- 
fident youth who had never been east of 
Chicago or west of Omaha, was an added 
attraction, and in October, 1879, I trans- 
ferred my meager wardrobe, easily ac- 
commodated in one suitcase, to Minne- 
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apolis, found a moderate priced boarding 
place, learn 
about the milling business and the fian- 
dling of a trade paper. 

“In the latter quest Mr. Hoppin was, 
after six years’ experience, a good te:ch- 
er. My contacts with the leading millers 
of that time were with all the leading mill 
owners of the city and neighborhood, 
Among the most prominent were Cioy- 
ernor C. C. Washburn, Charles A. [ills- 
bury, William H. Dunwoody, John ( ros- 
by, John A. Christian, Charles M. |.or- 
ing, Captain W. H. Holmes, C. M. } lar- 
denbergh and Charles J. Martin. 

“Just then, with the adoption general- 


and began to something 


ly of the roller mill and the middlings 
purifier, revolutionary in milling roc 
had, or at least 
thought he had, details in the refinement 
of his product 
guarded secrets. 


esses, every miller 


which were jealously 
Notwithstanding this, 
I was welcomed heartily in all their 
offices, given some details as to special 
methods and, in several mills, shown 
flow sheets showing the progressive sieps 
from wheat to purified flour. I was fre- 
quently invited to meetings where mar- 
keting and shipping problems were dis- 
cussed to the general advantage of the 
trade. 

“My 


visible and well understood by all these 


obvious greenness was plainly 
able men, and they made kindly efforts 
to instruct me in all details of the great 
and growing business of flour making 
by modern methods. 
that I fully 


shown me, 


I am glad to say 
respected the confidence 


and succeeded in making 
many close friendships which endured as 
long as I remained in Minneapolis and 
was the principal owner of Tue Norru- 
WESTERN MILLER. 

“These pioneers in the field of modern 
milling were all successful—all wez!thy 
or well on their way to wealth. ‘They 
were leading men of a great trade, as 
well as leading citizens of a town which 
they did so much to build and adorn, 
with its great park trade 
schools, symphony orchestra, ete. ‘J hiey 


system, 


were all men of high character, square 
in all their dealings; square themselves, 
they evidently proceeded on the assump- 
tion that others with whom they dealt 
were honest. This policy, carried thro izh 
all their business dealings, did mucl: to 
insure squareness and dependability in 
those with whom they dealt, and helj:ed 
greatly to make Minneapolis the lea! 
in the flour trade of the world, and 
that period on a higher plane than })re- 
vailed among most domestic and ex} 
business men, in which export the coun 
at large was beginning to manifest 
self strongly as an important factor 
international trade. 

“They had, of course, to work with 
famous Minnesota No. 1 
which soon gave them great advant 


hard whe 


in producing flour which, especially 


‘ bakers’ use, graded high in comparis: 


with that made of soft winter wheits; 
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as it yielded more loaves of bread to 
the, barrel, both for domestic and bakers’ 
use. 

“In my two or three years’ early con- 
nection with Tue Mixer the office force 
was composed of Mr. Hoppin, his broth- 
er John and sister Clara, who took care 
of the subscription books, read proof 
and helped generally, doing whatever 
was needed to be done. Later I brought 
in my sister Emma, something of a lin- 
guist, who handled various editorial tasks, 
and translated from various French and 
German periodicals devoted to milling. 
Their contents were of importance then, 
when the roller process of milling, which 
originated in the Hungarian mills at 
Budapest, was being generally adopted 
by American millers. They were natural- 
ly greatly interested in this new process, 
and they imported from Europe the first 
roller mill put into use in this country. 

“Miss Hoppin continued to serve for 
sister Emma 


several while my 


graduated from the force, went to Mil- 


years, 


waukee and established several success- 
ful trade papers, which she eventually 
sold for substantial sums, and with her 
husband, M. C. 
graduate, went to California to live. 


Moore, also a MILier 

“Frederick J. Clark, who had been the 
printer of the early issues in La Crosse, 
was the local reporter, covering the mills, 
(as_ the 
greater part of flour shipments abroad 


the great cooperage ‘industry 


and to bakers was then in barrels), the 
grain markets and news of the trade 
generally. He was a great worker, and 
until] 1917, when he died, was highly 
esteemed by all with whom he came in 
contact, 

“With Mr. 
stimulated the growth of the business 


Edgar’s arrival, which 


almost from the start, additions to the 


force were made from time to time, 
among them F. G. Sprague, head of the 
composing room, and his brother Hugh 
A. ‘Sprague, the composing room devil, 
later to hecome general manager of the 
morning and evening papers in Minneapo- 
lis. A few years later the elder brother 
was succeeded as mechanical superin- 
tendent by Henry Hahn, one of the best 
printers of his time. 

“For the next three years, during more 
than half the time IT 
the East, and as far 


middle south as Cincinnati, Nashville and 


traveled all over 


west and the 


St. Louis, visiting all cities where mak- 
ers of milling machinery, steam engines 
and water wheels were located, soliciting 
advertisements of their products. In 
1881 « large international millers expo- 
sition was held in Cincinnati, 
remained nearly three months. 


where I 

There 
I made new acquaintances, among them 
British 
millers and makers of milling machinery 


members of a large party of 
and flour dealers, which helped me_ in 
my later visits to Europe in gaining 
a foothold for the paper there. 

“By the end of 1881 I had gained a 
large number of friends and acquaint- 
ances, and formed the belief that Tie 
Nortitwestern Muirier had a real field 
and a great possible future. So in Jan- 
Wary of 1882 IT asked Mr. Hoppin if he 
would sell me the business. After some 
consideration he named a price of $21,- 
o”. T had a credit for undrawn com- 
missions of about $3,000, and could bor- 
row $18,000, so the deal 
February, and IT became the sole owner. 
At the end of that year I had a profit 
of nearly $20,000 and soon paid off my 
loan and was in fact as well as name the 


sole owner, and so remained until 1895, 


was closed in 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


when I disposed of my majority stock 
in the company to William C. Edgar. 
“My purchase of Tue Norruwestrern 
Mitter undoubtedly was the best news- 
paper deal I have ever made, out of 40 
to 50 I have since participated in. 
“Mr. Edgar was a man of the highest 
character, with real vision and the pow- 
visions into concrete 


er to mold _ his 


realities. As old people used to say, ‘He 
hadn’t a lazy bone in his body’—while 
I had many. I, too, had visions, but as 
far as they looked toward the future 
of Tur Norruwestern Minier, Mr. Ed- 


gar did far more than I did to realize 


them. Besides this I was soon getting 


mixed up in many other Minneapolis 


enterprises. I began to acquire interests 
in its three daily newspapers, acted for 
several years as general manager of the 
Minneapolis mani- 
festation of the city’s belief in its fu- 
ture. By 1887 I was one of the owners 
ot the Tribune. At the 


same time I was busy helping with the 


ixposition, a_ stout 


Minneapolis 
building of the Minneapolis Belt Line 


Railway and an attempt to establish 
stockyards in Northwest Minneapolis. 
“While I was busy with all these vari- 


ous enterprises, Mr. Edgar was on the 


7 


job, day and night, and was beginning 
a career as a trade paper 
whose ability, I believe, was greater than 
that of any contemporary in that im- 
portant branch of the periodical busi- 
ness. He had assistants, notable 
among whom was Fred Clark. Of these 
men and their work, after I left Minne- 
apolis for San Francisco at the end of 
1889 and to 1895, when I 
maining majority of the stock in the 


publisher 


able 


sold my _ re- 


company to Mr. Edgar, someone else 
must write. I was quite out of the 
picture. 


(Continued on page 19.) 
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( NORTHWEST 
WHEAT FLOURS 
COMMANDER 

< MISS MINNEAPOLIS 
MAPLESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS BEST 

a BIG DIAMOND 








((  ‘LARABEE 


SOUTHWEST 
WHEAT FLOURS 
LARABEE'S BEST 
EMPRESS 

CREAM LOAF 

SUNLOAF 

HIGHTOP 








CAKE & PASTRY 
FLOURS 


AIRY FAIRY 
The quality and performance of the flour is now LITTLE PRINCESS 





more important than ever in bakers wartime formulas. DIXIE DREAM 

The requirement for more — enriched breads, 

with better flavor and all the fine quality characteristics 

that consumers have learned to expect, require specialized 

flours expertly milled from the best of available wheats. WH OLE WHEAT 
You'll find in COMMANDER or LARABEE brands those FLOURS 


flours best suited to your own wartime formulas and baking COMMANDER WHOLE 
WHEAT FLOUR 


LARABEE’S WHOLE 
WHEAT FLOUR 


requirements. They are specially milled for bakers use, 


from selected wheats of the northwestern or the south- 





western crops, and best suited to present bakery needs. 








COMMANDER-LARABEE 
MILLING COMPANY Yo sonr nen site company « Kans cy 


GENERAL OFFICES be MINNEAPOLIS Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 
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Wide Future for the Cereal Chemist 





PRESIDENT-ELECT SULLIVAN 


OUTLINES 1944’s CHALLENGES 


“We Must Be More Than Cereal Chemists,” She Tells Annual 
Meeting at St. Louis—Convention Plans for Next Year 
Are Indefinite 


By Rosert T. Beatry 
Editorial Staff of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Addressing the an- 
nual convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists, which was 
concluded here last week, Miss Betty 
Sullivan, president-elect, gave a chal- 
lenging preview of 1944. 

“When humanity,” she said, “is locked 
in a gigantic struggle with the welfare 
of millions of people in the balance, 
chemists should consider first of all how 
best their particular talents and prod- 
ucts can aid our ultimate victory and 
the solution of a lasting peace. The 
expansion of this war to all continents 
has been paralleled by a widening hori- 
zon in our own field. We do not want 
to continue to be primarily an organiza- 
tion of mill chemists. Most of us do 
too much control work and our energy 
then becomes too spent to devote to the 
more important problems which are fac- 
ing our industries.” 

Miss Sullivan traced the important 
progress made by cereal chemistry in the 
past 20 years, and said that in spite of 
it only a beginning had been made in 
this science. More effort, she believed, 
should be spent on the selection and 
blending of wheats for the mill mix and 
less on control after wheat is milled. 
Given the proper wheat a good miller, in 
her opinion, could produce the various 
grades of flour required without the hun- 
dreds of ash, protein and baking tests 
now made. Wheat selection and blend- 
ing, she thought, should be in the chem- 
ists’ hands. 

Miss Sullivan foresees, after the war 
and during periods of surplus low pro- 
tein crops, that it may prove econom- 
ically feasible to utilize the starch of 
cereals as a source of many organic in- 
termediates such as lactic acid, glycerol 
and butyric acid. Bacterial fermentation 
of starch from the cereals ‘may prove 
cheaper than present methods of pro- 
duction. The full text of her address 
will be published in the Mittine Propvuc- 
TION Section of THe NorTHwesTerN 
Miter of June 9. 

Papers read at the morning session, 
May 19, dealt with ever normal granary 
problems. One, prepared by W. B. 
Combs, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, at Chicago, and read in his absence, 
embraced the measuring of storage quali- 
ties by grain standards, and the other 
dealt with insects in stored grain, by 
Richard T. Cotton, of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, at Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

Both authors agreed that temperature 
and moisture were the principal factors 
to be considered when determining the 
question of long-time storage. The mois- 
ture content of grain should not exceed 
13%, and wheat should be well mixed 
before storing. Dr. Cotton told of ex- 
periments carried on at Jamestown, N. 


D., and Hutchinson, Kansas. The wheat 
in each case was one year old, came 
from country elevators and farm storage, 
and was found to be in merchantable 
condition two years later. The bins 
were of steel, wood and concrete con- 
struction, with a capacity of 1,000, 
2,740 and 5,000 bus each. No insect in- 
festation was found at Jamestown, but 
there was considerable at Hutchinson. 
It was found that where steel bins were 
painted white, the temperatures inside, 
during the summer, were much lower 
than in unpainted bins. Where infesta- 
tion is present, fumigating in summer 
and again in fall, is necessary to prevent 
damage. 

Dr. Cotton told of insect traps in- 
stalled in ventilators of bins, and of the 
huge catches made during the flying 
season. This suggested that migratory 
beetles might attack cars of flour in 
transit, and be responsible for some of 
the complaints received by mills. 

Bakers know definitely what they want 
in the way of supplies from mills and 
ingredient manufacturers, said William 
H. Catheart, of the A. & P. Bakeries, 
New York. Because of lack of uniform- 
ity, the baker too often is forced to 
change his methods of production to fit 
ingredients, causing waste of time, labor 
and equipment. Accurate control of all 
ingredients, to assure the baker of con- 
sistent quality of his products, must 
necessarily be carried out by a control 
laboratory. This problem of the baker 
could be greatly simplified, if each 
manufacturer maintained uniformity. 

Mr. Cathcart said enriching materials 
could be handled best by the millers, but 
the baker must be assured that the proper 
limits of enriching materials are fur- 
nished him. Given this assurance, he 
can furnish his customers with uniform 
quality products in the easiest way. 

Domestic consumption of macaroni 
products during World War I was 
around 250,000,000 Ibs, but this year, 
Mr. Hoskins said, the anticipated con- 
sumption will be 1,160,000,000 lbs. Maca- 
roni, he added, is a proper vehicle to con- 
vey enrichment to our people, and this 
should be brought about. 

The basic structure of cake batters, 
emulsifying agents and shortenings was 
handled in a combination lecture, lantern 
slide projection and motion picture by 
George T. Carlin, of Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago. The behavior of suspended air 
bubbles during the baking process was 
shown by the motion picture, and was 
intensely interesting. It demonstrated a 
field for future research. 

The meat industry uses indescribably 
large quantities of cereal products in 
the production of prepared meats, espe- 
cially sausage, said Elmer F. Glabe, of 
the food research laboratory of the 
Stein, Hall Mfg. Co., Chicago. Prob- 





ably well over 35,000,000 Ibs will be used 
this year. The relative value of starches 
and flours depends upon their individual 
characteristics—flavor, protein content, 
water absorption and retention proper- 
ties. 

The part that cereals play in the 
manufacture of commercial feedingstuffs 
was emphasized by H. J. Smith, of the 
Ralston-Purina Co., of St. Louis. He 
said that the estimated feed requirements 
of the country this year, exclusive of 
pasturage, hay and silage, is 146,000,000 
tons, of which 135,000,000, or more than 
90%, will be furnished by cereals. Oil 
meal will furnish 6,600,000 tons, animal 
by-products 2,200,000 and miscellaneous 
1,900,000. But, of the animal by-prod- 
ucts, probably 1,000,000 tons of milk 
products will not be available to mixed 
feed manufacturers. Of this year’s pro- 
duction of mixed feed 55% will be poul- 
try feed, 25% dairy feed, 15% hog feed 
and 5% other livestock. 

The annual production of commercial 
mixed feeds, Mr. Smith said, is approxi- 
mately 12,000,000 tons, or 9% of the 
total feed consumption. Since the in- 
dustry is performing an essential serv- 
ice, the future will probably witness 
greatly expanded production. 

Dr. F. L. Dunlap, Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Inc., observed his 73rd birthday 
at the convention, and was serenaded 
by a group of friends. . . . The malting 
and brewing chemists held an informal 
meeting of their own. . . . Members of 
the Cincinnati section breakfasted to- 


gether Tuesday morning. . . . The asso- 
ciation has 23 members in the armed 
services, and lost two through death 
last year. . . . Ex-Governor H. H. Leh- 
man, of New York, now head of Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation Operations, at 
Washington, returned from England the 
day before the convention opened and 
had to attend a conference in the South 
the following day, so he could not come 
to St. Louis. . . . Among those main- 
taining open house and 
ment between and after sessions were 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Innis, 
Speiden & Co., and the Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co. Concurrent sessions on 
agronomy and milling technology and 
malting and brewing technology were 
held Tuesday forenoon. 


entertain- 


Total registration was 370. Wallace 
& Tiernan Co., Inc., headed the list 
with eight representatives present, and 
General Mills, Inc., .and International 
Milling Co., and subsidiaries, six each. 

. There were seven delegates pres- 
ent from Canada. . . Toronto wants 
the convention in “victory year” 1944. 
If the association decides to hold a 1944 
convention, however, it probably will 
be held in Minneapolis. Final decision 
will be left to the executive committee, 
and the deciding factor will be trans- 
portation facilities. . . . Sectional and 
national officers held a_ get-together 
luncheon Wednesday. . . . The drawing 
for door prizes was, as usual, a feature 
of the annual banquet, entertainment and 
dance, with over 400 in attendance. 





Feed Wheat Sale Stopped 


Kansas, City, Mo.—The Kansas City office of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. suspended the sale of feed wheat the afternoon of 


May 25. 


It was not immediately ascertainable whether the action 


was temporary or permanent, but it was believed that it resulted 
from the fact that the local office was approaching the end of its 
allotment, and ceased selling until it could determine its position. 
It is assumed that all outstanding contracts will be fulfilled. Be- 
cause of the scarcity of millfeed and corn in this area, the sale of 
feed wheat for grinding recently has been in large volume, with 
many flour mills turning over a part of their capacity for the pur- 
pose, and suspension of the program caused much confusion in the 


trade. 





All Hands Work as Flood Threatens 


Officers, executives and employees of 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, IIL, 
have been giving most of their time the 
past week to help save their city from 
the worst flood condition since 1926. 

A. G. Schultz, president, is on the 
sanitary district board, which has charge 
of the city’s defense work against the 
flood, and it is due to his untiring efforts 
that so far they have been successful in 
their fight to save the city. R. C. Schultz 
and R. H. Hommel, Jr., vice presidents, 
John J. White, secretary, and A. W. 
Hockenberger, sales manager, with other 
citizens, have been busy doing carpenter 
work, filling sandbags, building up a con- 
crete wall 28 feet high. 

An executive of the mill writes that 
everyone in Beardstown is working, and 


in addition troops from the U. S. Army, 
engineering division of the army, Salva- 
tion Army, Red Cross, the state safety 
department and state militia have arrived 
to give their fullest co-operation. It 
really is like a war, with barricades and 
sand bags everywhere and everyone 
working night and day. 

So far, the efforts of the people of 
Beardstown have been successful, and it 
is now thought the worst is over, al- 
though a 30-foot crest has been pre- 
dicted. However, several drainage dis- 
tricts above and below Beardstown have 
been flooded, and this has relieved the 
situation in that city. Schultz, Baujan 
& Co. expects to be able to maintain 
normal operations, unless conditions be- 
come much worse, and prospects now are 
more favorable for relief from the flood. 
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Higher Ceiling or Subsidy Faces OPA 


—————————————————— 


ADVANCED LOAN RATE MAY 
FORCE ACTION 


Price Officials Study Plans for Mill Relief on Basis of Expected 
lle Rise in 1943 Crop Loan— 
May Resort to Subsidy 


Whether 


ceilings should be revised upward or a 


Wasuinoton, D. C. flour 
subsidy be paid flour millers is the ap- 
parent alternative facing federal price 
officials, as a result of an expected loan 
rate on 1943 crop wheat about lle bu 
higher than that of the current crop. 
With the 1943 crop 
wheat expected to be equal to or higher 


new loan rate on 
than the present price ceiling basis for 
wheat flour, some action must be taken. 
No announcement has yet been made of 
ccc 


advices are that it 


the new loan rate, but unofficial 
will be about $1.25 
1942 


would be the 


bu on the farm, or Ile over the 
This 


traditional 85% of expected parity price 


loan basis. figure 
next July 15. 

The present flour price ceilings are 
based on 89% of parity as of last Dec. 
15, or $1.42 bu at Minneapolis for No. 1 
northern spring and $1.36 bu at Kansas 
City for No. 1 hard winter. The pro- 
posed 1943 loan rates, however, would 
make the loan basis at Minneapolis $1.48 
and at Kansas City $1.39. 

For proper market movement, prices 
to exceed the loan basis or 


will have 


there will be no wheat to mill. Further- 
more, it is likely that celling prices of 
hard wheat, when set by the OPA, may 
be at full parity, which probably would 
be some 20c bu higher than the loan 
rate. 

Some change in the flour ceiling would 
have to be made under these circum- 
stances, and OPA officials have submit- 
ted memoranda to Administrator Pren- 
tiss M. Brown, indicating the need for 
relief. 

There is great opposition in Washing- 
price increase in 
bread, particularly at this time, when 
strenuous efforts are being made to curb 


ton to any general 


food price increases as an offset to labor 
demands for lower living costs or higher 
wages. Such an increase in flour prices 
could not be absorbed by the baking in- 
dustry without higher bread levels, which 
would appear to be prohibited by the 
“hold the line” order. 

So the prospects of a subsidy for mill- 


President’s 


ers to enable them to purchase wheat 
and resell the flour at present ceilings 
are not remote. Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. funds are being made available to 
OPA to prevent increases in consumer 
food costs and at the same time allow 
farm prices to be high enough to en- 
courage maximum production. Congress 
is cool to the idea of subsidies, however, 
and could easily spike such a plan by 
withholding funds, 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILLERS’ GIFTS TO RED CROSS 
Lonvon, Ene.—In response to an ap- 

peal from the British Red Cross the 
National Association of British & Irish 


Millers has asked for contributions from 


«its members, with an immediate and gen- 


erous response, 

It is stated by the British Red Cross 
that up to now the largest item of ex- 
penditure has been incurred by provision 
of prisoners of war parcels, of which 
no fewer than 171,000 are packed and 
dispatched each week, representing a 
weekly cost of £85,000. The number of 
Red Cross parcels of all kinds dispatched 
to British prison camps in Germany 
and Italy has reached a total of 12,- 
000,000. 

Among the contributors to the millers’ 
fund is Joseph Rank, who made a gift 
of £1,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOOD PRODUCTION CRISIS 
SEEN IN GAS SHORTAGE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A crisis in food 
production operations exists from Vir- 
ginia northward throughout a large part 
of the Northeast area due to the short- 
age of gasoline, the War Food Adminis- 
tration reported May 20. 

Thousands of tractors stand idle in this 
area at a time when every day’s delay, 
even though crops are ultimately planted, 
means a reduction in yield. There is 
only a brief period for planting some 





crops and if the situation is not relieved 
of the land intended for 
crops this year will not be planted until 
next year. Delay or failure to plant 
will most seriously affect vegetable pro- 
duction directly and, indirectly, the pro- 


soon, some 


duction of poultry and dairy products, 
through reduction of feed crops. Orchard 
sprayers and other power equipment 
are also affected by the lack of gasoline. 

Up until the last few days, efforts 
of USDA war boards, local representa- 
tives of the Petroleum Administrator 
for War, and the farm suppliers of 
petroleum products have prevented trac- 
tors in most local areas from standing 
idle for more than short periods. Now, 
however, the situation has become critical. 

Reports from War Food Administra- 
tion field offices indicate a complete lack 
of gasoline in the northernmost counties 
of Virginia, the Delmarva peninsula, 
most of Maryland and Long Island. Ex- 
tremely short areas reported include 
New Jersey, Delaware, eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, New York from the Rochester 
area to the lower Hudson Valley, and 
all of New England. Field offices report 
that the principal farm suppliers in east- 
ern Pennsylvania and all of New York 
have exhausted their quotas and have 
made no deliveries of gasoline to farms 
for two or three days. Many farmers 
in these areas, whose normal suppliers 
are out of gas, have been trying to buy 
in the small quantities to which station 
sales are restricted. 

A week ago the Petroleum Adminis- 
tration had acted to protect agricultural 
users by instructing gasoline suppliers 
to give preference to farmers on a basis 
of equality with the Army and Navy. 
PAW also notified suppliers that they 


were to honor E, R or bulk coupons for 
nonhighway uses regardless of 
whether the suppliers’ monthly quotas 


farm 


would be exceeded as a result. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LAKE GRAIN TRAFFIC 
STUDIED AT BUFFALO 


—~<p— 
Carriers and Mills Meet With Govern. 
ment Representatives to Allocate 
Movement to East 


Millers and grain men and rail and 
water carrier representatives met with 
federal officials in Buffalo, May 25, to 
determine a procedure for allocating 
lake vessel space to various types of 
grain within the overall allotment of 
such space to be announced by the WI’B 
What- 
ever necessary tonnage cannot be moved 
by water will be sent by rail. 

The feed supply shortage in eastern 
states has resulted in CCC plans for 
movement of close to 200,000,000 bus of 
domestic and Canadian grain to eastern 
points. WPB, it is reported, has agreed 
to offer space for about 135,000,000 bus 
on lake vessels, with the railroads to be 
asked to handle the remainder. The rail- 
road portion of the shipments, it is ex- 


as available for such purposes. 


pected, will be assigned to mills and ele- 
vators that have the best rail facilities. 

The meeting brought together Com 
modity Credit Corp., Food Distribution 
Administration, War Production Board, 
Office of Defense Transportation, Asso- 
ciation of Railroads, lakes 
transport representatives and food grain 


American 


processors and dealers, feed mixers and 
dealers, grain exporters, commodity cx- 
changes and the Feed Industry Council. 





Wholesale Resignations in OPA Show 
Dissatisfaction With Price Policies 


By Emmet Dougherty 


Washington Correspondent of THE NoRTHWESTERN MILLER 


, 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The reasons be- 
hind the John K. 
George 

from 
of the 
Administration are not 


resignations of 


Westberg, Atherton Bean, 
Max Cohn 


feeds branch 


Montgomery and 
and 
Office of Price 
being openly disclosed by these depart- 
ing officials, but it seems significant that 
other price executives in the food sec- 


tion of the price control office are retiring 


the cereals 


because they can no longer go along 
with a price policy which is dominated 
by legal economists who are unfamiliar 
through lack of actual experience with 
the operation of business. 

Others who are taking their leave 
from the government include Geoffrey 
Baker, of the grocery products branch; 
Edward Phelps, a food distribution ex- 
pert; Daniel Gerber and Charles Soren- 
sen, of the processed fruits and vege- 
table section, as well as Charles Fleisch- 
er. Ostensibly these men are retiring 
to resume their former posts in industry 
or to join the armed forces, but reliable 


sources here attribute the wholesale res- 
ignations to dissatisfaction with an OPA 
policy that appears designed to wipe out 
business profit margins, or so reduce 
them that the preservation of business 
is jeopardized. 

At the time the President’s hold-the- 
line order was issued the food section 
had completed the over-all fixed margin 
regulations and had made definite com- 
mitments to the industries affected. The 
orders waited the signature of Deputy 
Administrator J. K. Galbraith, who 
makes the final decisions. The executive 
order made it necessary to abandon these 
regulations and industry was asked to 
co-operate in the stabilization program 
by operating on reduced margins. In- 
dustry agreed to a trial on those terms, 
but at that point the top policy crowd 
at OPA rejected the agreement and in 
72 hours accomplished a hasty revision 
of the over-all regulations, eliminating 
the alternative pricing provided in MPR 
237 and 238 and at the same time raised 
margins slightly. From this base they 
computed community ceilings and when 


these were compared with going prices 
it was revealed that they were in many 
cases actually higher. This prompted «in 
immediate revision which lowered trace 
margins to reflect current price levels in 
the community ceilings. Immediately 
following this turn of events OPA pro- 
moted Austin C. Hoffman, who had been 
head of the food price section, to le 
deputy price administrator. Insiders siy 
that this was literally being “kicked u) 
stairs.” His resignation was merely ° 
matter of time. In his place OPA se- 
lected a western college professor whose 
previous contact with business has been 
confined to summer conferences between 
farmer-banker groups. 

When the business men executives at 
OPA voiced their disagreement with the 
community ceiling prices and the reduce« 
margins under which the trade is ex 
pected to operate they are reported as 
having been accused of trying to defeat 
the stabilization program. They flatly 
deny this contention, citing the com- 
munity ceiling as a meaningless hodge- 
podge which will confuse the consumer. 
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penalize the independent storekeeper to 
the advantage of the chain operator and 
probably reduce margins to a point 
where the small business man will have to 
indulge in illegal transactions and black 
market operations if he is to remain in 
business. It is noteworthy that sup- 
port for the small business man came 
from price executives whose training and 
business experience have been with the 
larger corporations. The New Deal ele- 
ment at OPA appears to be indifferent 
to effects of their regulations on the 
business man. While the emphasis of 
the community price ceilings today points 
out the lower prices of the chain stores 
it is felt that this favoritism is transient 
and a matter of expediency. Tomorrow 
may be a different story. 

When the trade reacted unfavorably 
to the community price ceilings and 
margins provided in the amended regu- 
lations OPA issued a statement citing 
the extremely favorable dollar margins 
that have been prevailing for some time 
in the food field. However, they do not 
supply supporting evidence or reveal 
the source material from which they 
compiled their figures. Grocery trade 
officials say that the figures are inaccu- 
rate and utterly unreliable. 

The position of Price Administrator 
Brown is particularly unfortunate as it 
appears that the legal economists at his 
agency by-pass him and go to Stabilizer 
Byrnes’ office for support. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that after 
the hold-the-line order was issued price 
officials have taken problems to the 
Byrnes office for decision but no action 
has been taken in spite of the very 
pressing nature of some of the problems. 

At present a number of bread price 
petitions are waiting action by the new 
food price chief at OPA. He has given 
no indication of what he intends to do, 
but he told reporters here that the “hold- 
the-line” edict would be the keystone of 
his policy. However, Byrnes supplied a 
loophole in histletter to Brown when he 
showed how bread prices could be in- 
creased in the Utah and North Dakota- 
Minnesota areas recently. With that 
escape available OPA may again decide 
that failure to grant price increases 


might imperil supplies of bread in a 
number of other instances. 

At the feed section of OPA dissatis- 
faction arises not only over intervention 
and veto of policy by the OPA legal 
economist group, but it is believed that 
relations with WFA have not been har- 
monious. There is strong feeling that 
WFA officials are playing a deep politi- 
cal game to win back farm support which 
seems to have been lost. Wickard prom- 
ised incentive payments and Congress 
slapped this policy down as merely sub- 
sidy in another form. However, the 
farmers had been led to understand that 
they would get these payments and the 
present group that are riding herd at 
WFA are apparently going to see that 
they get it at the expense of business 
margins and profits. 

Recent delay over the flaxseed regula- 
tion can be laid at WFA_ doorstep. 
WEA officials sensed the fact that farm- 
ers had expected higher prices for flax 
and in spite of the fact that linseed meal 
ceiling would require a flax ceiling 
somewhere near the level established the 
past week they hesitated to approve the 
order. 

Similar conditions surround the alfalfa 
hay price regulation. OPA has tried a 
piecemeal job over the protests of busi- 
ness men in the organization. These pro- 
tests were made at the very beginning 
when the alfalfa regulation was first is- 
sued to cover certain Pacific Coast 
regions. Later it became evident that 
the protests were well founded and the 
regulation was extended to cover areas 
that were in distress due to the prox- 
imity of the covered areas. That condi- 
tion has been creeping over the alfalfa 
growing belt yet OPA’s top policy men 
refuse to act until situations become so 
critically urgent that they are driven 
into decision. 

The resignation at this time of John 
Westberg, who has been a stalwart at 
OPA, comes as some surprise. He had 
intended to stay to build up the feed 
section—denuded by the leaving of 
Bean, Montgomery and Cohn—before re- 
turning to his business, but evidently 
conditions reached an intolerable stage 
that discouraged further effort. 





FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS ASSOCIATION 
REVIEWS WARTIME CHANGES 


eee 
Transfer from 237 to 296 Commended—Association to Press for 
Higher Mark-up—Officers Re-elected at 
Pittsburgh Meeting 
By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


Eastern Manager of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Pirrssurcu, Pa.—-The National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors held its 
twenty-fifth annual convention at the 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, May 24. 
At the opening session, President Frank 
T. Herbert, Chicago, discussed the for- 
tunate position of distributors in that 
millers and jobbers have mutual in- 
terests which insure the safety of the 
industry’s future. He reviewed govern- 
ment regulations affecting flour distribu- 
tion, as well as the efforts of the asso- 
ciation which led to distributors’ trans- 
fer from the wholesalers’ regulation, 
MPR 237, to the flour order, MPR 296. 
Further, Mr. Herbert stressed the neces- 
sity for all distribution of flour to be 
governed by the same regulations and 


the apparent need for a still stronger 
trade organization with a paid staff. Use 
of the association’s uniform sales con- 
tract by all jobbers was urged by him. 

A commentary on the functions of 
the flour distributors’ association over 
the past 25 years was given by A. P. 
Cole of Pittsburgh. He declared that 
the organization was stronger now than 
it ever had been. 

S. Gartland Horan, Philadelphia, chair- 
man of the board of directors, summar- 
ized the board’s activities for the year 
and recommended that wide publicity 
should be given to all undertakings. 

The secretary-treasurer’s report which 
showed an increase in costs was pre- 
sented by Wayne G. Martin, Jr., Tue 
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Local Draft Board Has Last Word 
In Classifying Feed, Flour Workers 


By Emmet Dougherty 


Washington Correspondent of THE NortHWESTERN MILLER 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Local draft boards, without any direction 
from the Washington office of the Selective Service System, have 
final power to defer registrants, even though they may be engaged 
in an essential industry, such as the milling and feed trades. This 
is the answer which Washington headquarters of the draft act is 
giving to all inquiries from employers who apparently are having 
difficulty in convincing local boards of the “irreplaceable” character 
of employees for whom deferments are sought. 


Flour mill operators are not as numerous among the processors who are flooding 
Selective Service System here with appeals to permit their workers to remain on the 
job instead of being drawn into the armed service, but almost daily some feed manu- 
facturer, wholesaler or retailer lays his case for deferment before the Washington 
draft ofhce. A typica! letter is that received today from a Texas grain company, 
whose letterhead denotes that it deals in “grains, grain products, field seed and in- 
secticides.” 

“We have in our employ a young man who was granted one six-months de- 
ferment,” the letter stated. “It seems that the supervisor (apparently the U. S. 
Employment Service) has instructed our board to reclassify this man and place him in 
Class 1-A. He is to report for examination immediately. You reatize that the feed 
manufacturers’ situation is most acute and our local situation is almost beyond com- 
prehension. We need some assistance and need it quickly. To clarify our situation— 
it has been our promise to the local draft board that among our some 75 men we will 
ask for deferments for only two men. Other men we do not consider irreplaceable.” 

National draft board officials, using the above case as an example, pointed out that 
the “six months deferment” given the registrant perhaps was based on the employee’s 
promise to instruct another mar. in the job so that the deferred registrant could be 
released for military duty. The U. S. Employment office in Texas probably inves- 
tigated the case and found that the employer had not fulfilled his promise to school 
another man for the post. Thereupon the local draft board called the youth for the 
perfunctory medical examination that doctors attached to the board give. These doctors 
may find the youth in sufficiently good physical condition to justify his being ordered 
to a military replacement center, where army medical officers give him a more 
thorough examination. Frequently, it was said, army doctors reject registrants 
whom the local draft board examiner passes as fit. 

Asked if a registrant has any right of appeal, draft officials said that the State 
Selective Service Office can be communicated with and if they reject the appeal, 
the draftee can appeal to the president of the United States. 

It was added, however, that local draft boards, being conversant with the oc- 
cupation most registrants fill, normally use their best judgment in ruling that the 
youth is doing a job in which he is replaceable. 

Selective service headquarters has issued a number of “activity and occupation” 
bulletins to local draft boards, but these, it was explained, were merely to denote the 
various occupations and skills which were regarded as essential to the war effort, 
and in nowise a direction to the community draft office to give deferments to each 
man in the activities and occupations listed. It was emphasized that the local board 
has the last word in determining whether a man in a so-called essential industry 
should be permitted to remain there instead of donning a uniform. 

Bulictin No. 6 to local board, which was issued on March 1, 1943, covered the 
subject of processing of food, and included flour mills, feed for animals and a number 
of other occupations in processing plants. 





NortHwestern Mitier, New York City. 

Statements on the work of standing 
committees were given by each chairman 
as follows: 

James R. Affleck, Philadelphia, finance ; 
W. P. Farmer, New York, legislative; 
Joseph Ryan, St. Louis, membership; 
George E. Case, Baltimore, publicity; 
Phil Orth, Milwaukee, conference; Fred 


to 296, continuance of efforts for a 
mark-up increase to one dollar and a 
change from 55-bbl lots to 105, recogni- 
tion of the co-operation of the Millers 
National Federation in the effort to 
secure a better mark-up, and flour dis- 
tribution’s designation as an essential in- 
dustry. 
change the uniform sales contract from 


A resolution was adopted to 


Larsen, Chicago, contract; S. R. Strisik, 
New York, trade practice; and George 
R. Flach, New York, special standards. 

Convention committee chairmen ap- 
pointed were: James R. Affleck, auditing; 
Phil Orth, resolutions; and Fred Larsen, 
nominating. 

In the course of the meeting, reports 
were given by representatives from lo- 
cal member associations, and recommen- 
dations were made for closer co-opera- 
tion between flour distributors and mill- 
ers, the right of officers to commendation 
for securing the transfer from MPR 237 


barrel to hundredweight and other ac- 
companying changes. 

Officers of the association were re- 
elected as follows: 

President, Frank T. Herbert, Chicago; 
first vice president, James R. Affleck, 
Philadelphia; second vice president, E. J. 
Bermel, Pittsburgh; secretary-treasurer, 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr.,. THe Nortruwes- 
TERN Mitzier, New York City; chairman 
of the board, S. Gartland Horan, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Cleveland, Ohio, was selected as the 
next convention city. 
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BAKERS SEEK INCREASED SUGAR 
TO MEET EXPANDED OUTPUT GOAL 


Can’t Supply 125% of 1942 Production With 70% of 1941 Sugar, 
Industry Maintains—Food Administration Estimates Present 
Industrial Allotments Can Be Maintained in 1943 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The baking in- 
dustry is preparing to serve notice on the 
War Food Administration that the gov- 
ernment’s request for an increase of 
25% in the production of baked goods 
during this year is impossible of attain- 
ment unless a minimum of 95% of the 
quantity of sugar used in 1941 is made 
available for the next quota period covy- 
ering July and August. The organized 
bakers maintain that more 70% 
of the 1941 use of sugar went into baked 
products last year, and the requested 


than 


upage of production for the remainder 
of this year cannot be accomplished if the 
government confines the allotment to the 
Use of sugar stretchers 
limit, 


present 70%. 
and substitutes has reached the 
they maintain. 

Meanwhile, OPA has decided to renew 
the 100% allotment of shortening to bak- 
ers for use during the next quarter, 
which ‘begins in July. An official an- 
nouncement is expected next week. 

The sugar problem was discussed at 
the May 21 meeting of the Industrial 
Sugar Users Food Advisory Committee 
with government officials. Ralph Ward, 
of Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, Har- 
old West, West Baking Co., Indianapo- 
lis, F. W. Birkenhauer, of Wagner Bak- 
ing Co., Newark, N. J., and Eugene K. 
Quigg, of Richmond (Ind.) Baking Co. 
(who with Frank Weir, of General Bak- 
ing Co., make up the bakery members of 
the committee) present at the 
meeting, but did not make any specific 
request for additional allotment for the 


were 


baking trades at that session. 

WEA officials said that the current 
industrial sugar allocation of a uniform 
70% probably can be maintained, but 
they felt that sugar 
should begin to consider how reductions 


industrial users 
should be made, in case of further war 
diversion of ocean shipping from the 
The question is 
whether any further cuts should be ap- 
plied uniformly to all industries or 
whether a differential rationing should 


transport of sugar. 


be used. 

It was disclosed at the meeting that 
the total quantity of sugar expected to 
be available in the United States dur- 
ing 1943 for all uses is 5,753,000 short 
tons, raw value. Of this amount, it is 
estimated that 2,058,000 tons will come 
from continental production and existing 
supplies, while 3,695,000 tons are esti- 
mated to arrive from offshore areas. 

The allocation of the prospective sup- 
ply by the War Food Administration 
was announced as follows: 1,153,000 tons 
for the armed forces, lend-lease, and 
other exports, and 4,600,000 tons for 
civilian uses. The civilian uses include 
as estimated 2,258,000 tons for house- 
hold use and home canning, and 2,342,000 
tons for industrial and_ institutional 
sugar users. 

War Administration officials 
pointed out to the industry representa- 
tives that under the present allocation 
based on prospective 1943 supplies, the 
current industrial sugar allocation—70% 
of the 1941 sugar usage base, irrespective 


Food 


of the type of product manufactured— 
probably can be maintained. 

It is doubtful, however, if the bak- 
ing industry can continue to produce 
enough of its products to fill the growing 
demand, unless a larger allocation of 


sugar is made to bakers. Many bakers 


“in May were borrowing against their 


June supplies, but eventually that prac- 
tice can only result in curtailment of 
production or complete shut-down. Nu- 
merous small bakers have been closing 
for periods of a week or more when their 
quotas of materials have been exhausted, 
and opening up again when time has 
caught up with them. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW FIELD BAKING UNIT 

Atianta, Ga.—A new field baking unit 
which can be erected and put in opera- 
tion within 30 minutes and which has 
a capacity of a day’s bread for 4,000 


troops, was recently put into army serv- 
ice, according to headquarters, Fourth 
Atlanta. The unit 
has two ovens, a motor-driven mixer and 
can be carried on any standard army 
truck, or for short distances by four 
soldiers. About 50% of the labor for- 
merly involved in baking, as well as 
much time, is saved by the new device. 
Only one tool is necessary to assemble 
it in the field. Coal, gasoline or wood 
may be used for fuel. 


Service Command, 
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COUNTRY ELEVATORS ASK 
CCC FOR REVISED CONTRACT 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The National 
Grain Trade Council has asked the 
Commodity Credit Corp. for revisions in 
the CCC uniform grain storage agree- 
ment. Country elevators in the South- 
west are asking an increase from 31/,c 
to 5c bu in the handling charge for wheat, 
limited to the southwestern _ sector. 
Country elevator operators throughout 
the soybean belt are seeking an increase 
from 414,c to 5c bu in the handling 
charge on that grain for application at 
all points. Basis for the plea is in- 
creased cost of operation and the con- 
tention that current charges do not 
cover costs. 





FDA Announces 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Iden- 
tity of the suppliers of 1,133,400 lbs of 
enriched hard wheat flour and 251,293 
Ibs of miscellaneous packaged specialties 
for delivery to 10 warehouses at East, 
West and Gulf ports for use as ship 
stores—all purchased on May 14 on one 
omnibus announcement—was disclosed 
over the week end by the Food Distribu- 
tion Administration. 

Suppliers of 1,855,810 lbs of macaroni 
and noodle products, purchased on May 
10, as well as 10,000,700 lbs of animal 
feeds, purchased on May 10 and May 13, 
also were announced. 

A total of 8,955,500 Ibs of semolina 
all packed in new bags equal to 2.05 
osnaburgs were furnished by the follow- 
ing mills: 

Commander-Larabee Milling Co., f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, 3,000,000 Ibs at $3.49 cwt; 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator Associa- 
tion, f.o.b. Grand Forks, 1,000,100 at 
$3.58; Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, 1,455,500 at $3.58; Amber 
Milling Co., f.o.b. Rush City, Minn., 
1,000,000 at $3.53, and 500,000- at $3.57; 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., f.o.b. St. Paul, 
1,000,000 at $3.59, and General Mills, 
Inc., f.o.b. Minneapolis, 1,000,000 at $3.57. 

Washburn Crosby Co., f.o.b. Buffalo, 
sold 10,640,000 Ibs of cracked wheat 
packed 100 lbs net in cloth equal to 
40-inch 2.05 osnaburgs, at $2.97 ewt. 

San Francisco Milling Co., f.o.b. plant, 
supplied 2,000,000 Ibs of rolled barley, 
at $2.02 and 2,000,000 Ibs at $2.05, both 
packed in new or clean second-hand 
heavy commercial bags. 

Northern Illinois Cereal Co., f.o.b. 
Lockport, furnished 840,000 lbs rolled 
oat cereal, packed in outer and inner 
sheeting or osnaburg at $4 cwt. 

Offers will be accepted May 28 for 
17,920,000 lbs of No. 2 western barley 
packed in new or second-hand heavy 
commercial bags for west coast export. 
On June 1 acceptances will be approved 
for 11,445 lbs of miscellaneous crackers 


Flour Purchases 


and other packaged specialties for deliv- 
ery to Mobile. 

The purchase of enriched hard wheat 
flour and 19 varieties of packaged spe- 
cialties on May 14, it was explained, was 
occasioned by the fact ships of the navy, 
coast guard and army transports de- 
sired cereal products be made available 
and close-at-hand for any vessel which 
touches at American ports, and finds 
their stores depleted. 

Four mills furnished the flour, as fol- 
lows: 

General Mills, Inc., southwest division, 
f.o.b. New Orleans, 226,500 lbs, packed 
100-Ib net 40-inch 2.50 osnaburg sheet- 
ing, at $3.23; Globe Mills, f.o.b. San 
Francisco, 226,500 lbs, packed 100-Ib new 
cotton, at $3.29; same company, f.o.b. Se- 
attle, 56,600 lbs, same packaging, at $3.05; 
V-O Milling Co., f.o.b. Los Angeles, 113,- 
200 Ibs, packed 100 lbs net 4-yard cot- 
tons, at $3.27; Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
f.o.b. New York, 340,000 Ibs, packed 
100 lbs net 36-inch 2.85-yard sheeting, 
at $3.379, and same company, f.o.b. Nor- 
folk, 170,000 lbs, same packaging, at 
$3.348. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BROWN GRAIN CO. SOLD 
TO TERMINAL ASSOCIATION 


MinneEApoitis, Minn.—The Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Association May 
24 announced the purchase of the 65- 
year-old Brown Grain Co., Minneapolis. 
The company headquarters in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Minneapolis will be 
taken over by the association. North- 
west accounts will also be taken over and 
the firm name dropped. The grain com- 
pany was incorporated in 1908 by pioneer 
grain and milling men in Minnesota. 

The purchase of the Brown firm fol- 
lowed by less than a month the acquisi- 
tion of the 57-year-old St. Anthony & 
Dakota Elevator Co. with its 135 eleva- 
tors by the same association. 


May 26, 1943 


SOY FLOUR COMMITTEE 
AIRS PRODUCT USE 


ieee 
Discussion Gets Close to Urging Indus. 
try to Step Up Production— Bakers 
Disagree on Soy Flour Use 


Wasuineton, D. C.—FDA’s new soy 
flour industry advisory committee met 
with government officials May 19 and 
discussed at length the further utiliza- 
tion of this type of product to supple- 
ment the government’s campaign for in- 
creased consumption of high protein and 
enriched foods. 

No decisions were made, but the dis- 
cussion veered close to the subject of 
urging upon the industry the increased 
production of soy flour in line with the 
government’s request that higher pro- 
tein foods should be consumed during 
the war emergency. No thought at this 
time, however, is given to the suggestion 
that bakers be compelled to use a mini- 
mum of 5% soy flour in their product, 
Within the baking industry, in fact, there 
is a divergence of views of the use of 
soy flour. Some do not want to ex- 
periment with an untried product nor 
debase their output further by experi- 
mentation. Opposition of the bakers 
also is seen to the suggestion from 
OPA fats and oils branch that each 
bakers’ shortening allotment be reduced 
by the amount of high-fat soy flour that 
is used. FDA grain and nutrition offi- 
cials, however, seem unconvinced that 
present baking practice should be 
changed, although they would like to 
encourage the use of soy flour for its 
protein content. 

Messrs. Wilder, Hendrickson and gov- 
ernment chairman Donald S. Paine ad- 
dressed the industry members. 
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MIXED FEEDS WITH CORN 
GIVEN LOWER CEILINGS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Ceiling prices for 
sales of mixed animal and poultry feeds 
which contain corn have been reduced 
by the OPA in New England, the At- 
lantic seaboard and southeastern states 
contained in Areas I and IIB as defined 
in price regulation No. 346. 

Specifically, the new order extends the 
subsidy on corn shipments to mixed 
animal and poultry feeds which contain 
corn. It is designed to balance a subsidy 
of 5c bu to be paid sellers in the same 
areas by Commodity Credit Corp. 

One other change is the requirement 
that when a person uses the historical 
margin of maximum price of a com- 
petitor, he shall report it to the feed 
unit of OPA at Washington. If OPA 
disapproves use of the margin or maxi- 
mum price reported, it will prescribe 
reasonable figure to be used instead. 

The revisions are contained in Amend- 
ment No. 1 to price regulation No. 378. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALABAMA FEED SALES SHOW 
SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE 


Bmainouam, Ata.—For the first seven 
months of the current fiscal year, end- 
ing April 30, the volume of processed 
livestock and poultry feeds sold in Ala- 
bama totaled 361,845 tons, compared with 
208,657 for the same period in the pre- 
ceding year. The figures were compiled 
from the sale of feed license tags by the 
State Board of Agriculture. 
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ARMY NOT HOARDING 
- FOOD, QM HEAD SAYS 


Maj. Gen. E. B. Gregory Says Supplies 
Not Greatly in Excess of 
Current Needs 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The Army is not hoard- 
ing vast quantities of food in warehouses 
in excess of needs, Maj. Gen E. B. Greg- 
ory, quartermaster general, stated in an 
address before food processors and rep- 
resentatives at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
May 20. He termed “misconceptions” the 
apparently widespread beliefs that the 
Army has on hand huge supplies of foods 
greatly in excess of current require- 
ments. General Gregory also stated that 
no industry connected with the war ef- 
fort has given the Army better support 
than the food industry. 

The Grocery Manufacturer’s Sales Ex- 
ecutives, Inc., of Chicago, sponsored a 
one-day conference for food processors 
and officers of the quartermaster corps. 
The theme of the meeting was “millions 
of meals daily and how the quarter- 
master does it.” 

The opening session was devoted to a 
product improvement forum conducted 
by Col. Rohland P. Isker, officer in 
charge of the Subsistence Research Lab- 
oratory at the Chicago QM depot. Of- 
fiers from the depot reviewed their 
problems and asked the processors for 
further co-operation in improving prod- 
ucts and packaging. 

Packaging is a major problem with 
flour and cereals, particularly the latter. 
The QM has received some reports of 
mold and mustiness in oatmeal, and 
studies are now being carried on to im- 
prove packaging. Further study is also 
being made of compressing cereal prod- 
ucts, to save space in overseas shipments. 
Quick cooking cereals are needed and 
the QM would like a cereal that could 
be used by merely adding hot water. 
A pre-cooked rice is now in use, but 
this requires eight minutes to prepare. 
A most recent development is a pre- 
mixed cereal with sugar and non-fat 
milk solids. 

The importance of milk in the diet 
cannot be denied, it was emphasized. The 
garrison ration contains 1% pint of milk 
per day in addition to evaporated milk. 
A man overseas should receive the equiva- 
lent of one pint of milk per day. Some 
difficulty has been met in obtaining milk 
for some camps in this country, and milk 
has been shipped from Minnesota as far 
as Georgia. New forms of milk have 
been tried. Overseas camps have had 
difficulty with dried whole milk and the 
dairy industry was asked for further 
help. 

Col. Paul P. Logan, of Washington, 
said much progress has been made in food 
production and packaging, and much of 
this can be attributed to the war. He 
forecast much more progress and de- 
velopment, which will mean a new food 
technology. The subsistence laboratory 
of the QM is the real hub of food 
Production, where 36,000,000 Ibs of food 
are purchased daily for the armed forces. 

At the luncheon, the afternoon session, 
and at the dinner in the evening, high 
Tanking QM officers and business lead- 
ets spoke. Among these were Brig. 
General J. E. Barzynski, Col. R. H. Mc 
Kenzie, Col. John N. Gage, Brig. Gen. 
Carl A. Hardigg; Paul S. Willis, presi- 
dent Grocery Manufacturers of Amer- 
‘ca; John Brandt, president Land O’- 


Lakes Creameries, Inc; W. H. Harden- 
bergh, president, American Meat Insti- 
tute; Clarence Francis, president, Gen- 
eral Foods Corp. 

Bob White, Doughboy Mills, Inc., is 
president of the Grocery Manufacturers’ 
Sales Executives of Chicago, E. D. John- 
son, R. B. Davis Sales Co., first vice 
president; T. E. Reynolds, Standard 
Brands, Inc., second vice president; J. 
P. Canepa, John B. Canepa Co., treas- 
urer; O. P. Walters, G. Washington Cof- 
fee Ref. Co., secretary. Among the di- 
rectors are C. J. Dare, General Foods, 
Inc; P. S. Joyce, General Mills, Inc; J. 
F. Vogler, Corn Products Co., and E. R. 
Shopp, Cream of Wheat Corp. 
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EASTERN FEED TRADE IS 
URGED TO ACQUIRE GRAIN 


The Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants has suggested the following five 
points as a means of combatting the 
existing feed shortage in that area: 

“1, Put into your stock—quick—a 
60-day supply of corn and wheat. 

“2. As fast as a car of corn and wheat 
moves out to your trade, immediately 
replace it. 

“8. Wherever a customer of yours 
can practically store on his farm a sup- 
ply of corn and wheat, urge him to buy 
and store it. 

“4. As such customers feed their 
supply from week to week, have them 
replace it, so that a good supply backlog 
may be constantly maintained. 

“5. Purchase your corn and wheat 
through your established, historical trade 
channels. 

“This urge isn’t based on hysteria. It 
is based on facts. 

“It’s for your good—the good of your 
customers—the good ef the war effort on 
the food production front. The imme- 
diate building in the East of a reserve 
supply of corn and wheat is mighty im- 
portant. Do yeur part.” 
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C. L. BECKENBACH WILL 
HANDLE GRAHAM ACCOUNTS 


Kansas City, Mo.—Clem L. Becken- 
bach, Kansas City flour broker, has made 
an arrangement with Mrs. Don C. Gra- 
ham to take over the flour mill and cus- 
tomer accounts handled by Mr. Graham 
before his death a fortnight ago and 
handle them for joint account in her 
and his own interest. Mr. Graham rep- 
resented five well known milling concerns 
in certain territories. 

The arrangement is entirely supple- 
mentary to Mr. Beckenbach’s own estab- 
lished brokerage business, which will be 
carried on as before. Mrs. Graham plans 
to make her home in California. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

PAPER CHEMICAL PACKAGES 

Wasuincton, D. C.— Possibility of 
expanding the use of paper shipping 
sacks for packing various chemicals was 
discussed at a meeting of the Paper 
Shipping Sack Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee and War Production Board offi- 
cials in Washington recently. The com- 
mittee was told that such bags can be 
used satisfactorily for many chemicals 
which heretofore have been packaged in 
metal or fiber drums. These drums are 
critical now, and the packaging conver- 
sion will save large quantities of them. 
The supply of paper shipping sacks is 
not as critical as that of drums. 
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DEADLOCK DEVELOPS IN OPINION 
ON SHORTENING FOR HOME BAKER 


OPA Officials Cool to Millers’ Proposal to Revise Shortening 
Rationing Program, But WFA Favorable—Some Hope 
for Increased Allotment Seen 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—OPA’s rationing 
moguls and officials of the War Food 
Administration are in a deadlock over 
the best means of meeting the request of 
family flour millers for additional short- 
ening rations for the home baker. The 
subject was exhaustively explored on 
May 18, when the special task committee 
of the Flour Milling Industry Food Ad- 
visory Committee of FDA met in an 
all-day conference with government offi- 
cials in an attempt to devise some means 
of supplying an answer to the present 
condition. Confronted with the urgency 
of flour mills and bakers increasing 
production by 25% over that of a 
year ago to supply baked goods for the 
armed and civilian population, officials 
of the War Food Administration look 
with favor upon the showing made by 
the millers’ task force. OPA spokesmen, 
however, were inclined to reject the 
miller idea of changing the rationing sys- 
tem by removing shortening from other 
rationed commodities on the ground of 
so-called “administrative difficulties.” 

There are evidences of a showdown 
between WFA and OPA on the ration- 
ing of all fats within a short time, and 
if the Department of Agriculture has its 
way, which is very probable, some re- 
lief to the family flour industry will be 
forthcoming. It did not develop open- 
ly at the conference, but responsible 
WEA officials believe they are authorized 
under the President’s executive order to 
determine what food industries should 
have shortening and what supplies should 
be available to the household consumer. 

In the interest of all family flour mills, 
millers presented to the government offi- 
cials a 13-page brief in behalf of home 
baking. The brief made a convincing 
showing of the necessity of retaining the 
potential baking capacity of the home 
through the separation of fats, oils and 
shortening from the meat and cheese (red 
stamp) rationing group. The brief im- 
pressed Dr. Russell M. Wilder, chief 
of the civilian food requirements branch 
of WFA, Cyrus S. Kauffman, government 
presiding officer of the Wheat Flour Mill- 
ers Food Advisory Committee, and Frank 
Hutchinson, government flour consultant, 
who realized--the reasonableness of the 
claims advanced by the millers for re- 
lief, but OPA representatives appeared 
unconvinced. 

The millers’ brief pointed out the sub- 
stantial reduction in home baking, which 
studies showed to be an average of 25% 
to 30%. Citing the fact that this puts 
a serious crimp in the government plans 
for greater grain products consumption 
to offset other food shortages, the millers 
suggested that rationing of shortening 
be divorced from meat rationing, that 
more shortening be allocated and that 
subsequently millers be allowed to in- 
sert in family flour packages ration 
tickets for shortening at the rate of 1@ 
1.2 lbs of shortening for each 10 lbs of 
flour. Text of the millers’ brief and 


proposal appears on pages 30 and 31. 
The millers’ committee members pres- 


ent included V. H. Engelhard, Ballard 
& Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville; Edwin 
N. Humphrey, Chickasha (Okla.) Milling 
Co; Vernon O. Tupper, Nashville 
(Tenn.) Roller Mills; J. H. Weaver, 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha; 
John A. Stout, Dixie-Portland Flour 
Mills Co., Memphis; Dr. W. H. Strowd, 
secretary, National Soft Wheat Millers 
Association, Nashville; Walter Barry, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, who 
served as alternate to Chairman Sidney 
Anderson, of the same company. 

Allen R. Cornelius, Self-Rising Flour 
Institute, Nashville, and Herman Fakler 
and A. H. Krueger, of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, also were present. 

Government conferees included Messrs. 
Murphy, Black, Kauffman and Hutchin- 
son of the FDA grain products branch; 
Donald McDonald, of the FDA fats 
and oils section; Dr. H. F. Hollands, of 
the FDA civilian food requirements 
branch; J. Purvis Milner, of the FDA 
distribution branch; and Eugene Brock- 
enbaugh, of the OPA rationing division. 

W. H. Albers and E. D. Armstrong, 
of the food retailers, advisory committee, 
also attended. 

Meanwhile, the OPA has decided to re- 
new the 100% of 1941 allotment of 
shortening for bakers for the next quar- 
ter, with an official announcement of the 
renewal expected later this week. 
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Baking Powder Drop 

The baking powder industry advisory 
committee, meeting in Washington last 
week, likewise reported a drop in home 
baking since point rationing of fats 
went into effect. A drop of 30% in 
family flour sales was cited at commit- 
tee’s meeting. 

Keeping the “kitchen manpower” fully 
mobilized requires readily available sup- 
plies of family type flour, shortening, 
baking powder and other essential home 
cooking and baking ingredients, the com- 
mittee declared. The committee cited 
evidence of a temporary decline in home 
cooking and baking, due apparently to 
housewives curtailing their purchases of 
shortening and other ingredients in order 
to leave more points for buying meats. 
Some members of the committee believe 
this situation will tend to correct itself 
as consumer purchasing becomes ad- 
justed to point rationing. Sales of fam- 
ily type flour and baking powder, which 
in the first three months of the year in- 
dicated a substantial increase in home 
cooking and baking, declined sharply 
when point rationing went into effect. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GOODELL, CHILTON ADDED 
TO A-D-M DIRECTORATE 


Philip S. Duff has been elected secre- 
tary of the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis, to succeed the late William 
H. Morris. J. M. Chilton, head of the 
company’s grain department, and R. W. 
Goodell, president of the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., were added to the 
board of directors. 
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Flour sales along at 
about the slowest pace of the crop year 
as buyers, family and bakery trades 
alike, continue to ignore the market ex- 


are trudging 


cept for occasional small amounts to 
fill in stocks. New buying is very lim- 
ited with big buy- 
ers staying out of 
the market 
gether. 
Shipping 
tions have 
fallen off at most centers, millers report, 
but an improvement is expected as stocks 
in the hands of the trade begin to dwin- 
dle. 


alto- 


direc- 
also 


What amounted to the dullest week of 
the current the verdict of 
spring wheat millers in cataloging busi- 
ness last week. Sales managed to reach 


crop was 


29% of capacity for the period, com- 
pared with 24% in the preceding week 
and 58% in the similar week a year ago. 
Sales were few and far between 
shipping directions 


and 
sales 
However, mills still 
have a generous backlog of orders on 
their books. 


were scarce, 


managers reported. 


Not much interest was shown in book- 
ings, according to hard winter wheat 
mills in the Southwest. Sales did man- 
age to inch upward to 55% of capacity, 
compared with 42% in the week previous 
and 26% in the corresponding week a 
year ago. Bakers are keeping stocks up 
pretty well, millers state. 

Sales were light at Buffalo but direc- 
tions were improved. Spring first clears 
were in demand and were stronger in 
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FLOUR MARKET RUNNING INTO 
USUAL SEASONAL DULL PERIOD 


Buyers Continue to Ignore New Bookings Except to Fill In Stocks 
—Shipping Directions Also Fall Off—Production 
Shows Fair-sized Gain 


Throughout eastern markets, 
similarly dull conditions were reported. 
New York listed the sale of two fair 
sized lots to chain bakers, but otherwise 
there were very few new bookings. Most 
buyers were working off old contracts. 

At Chicago there was a slight im- 
provement in demand, but bakers were 
taking requirements only. Shipping di- 
In the central 
activity with no 
new sales and with directions generally 
slow. 


price. 


rections were only fair. 
states there was no 


There was no activity of importance 
on the Pacific Coast with foreign trade 
routine and the domestic business con- 
fined to small lots. 


PRODUCTION 

Flour production showed a slight gain 
during the past week with total output 
of the mills reporting to THe Norruwes- 
TERN Mutter amounting to 2,703,307 
(ewt) sacks. The figure accounts for 
65% of the total production of the coun- 
try. In the week preceding, production 
reported as 2,682,135 (cwt) sacks 
in the corresponding week a year 
2,429,834 cwt sacks. Two years ago 
the figure was 2,663,530 sacks and three 
years ago 2,555,993. 

Compared with the previous week, the 
Northwest milled 24,000 (cewt) sacks 
more, Buffalo 82,000 and the North Pa- 
cific Coast 19,000. The Southwest re- 
ported a 61,000-sack decline and the cen- 
tral and southeastern states 43,000. Com- 
plete details of production by various 
sections are listed in the table on the 
opposite page. 


was 
and 
ago 





FEEDSTUFFS DEMAND CONTINUES FAR 
IN EXCESS OF SUPPLIES 


—————— 
Markets, Though Mainly Nominal, Remain Extremely Strong— 
Ground Grains Almost Only Item on Feed List in 
Which New Trade Is Taking Place 


Demand for feedstuffs continues to far 
exceed the available supplies and feed 
markets though mainly nominal remain 
extremely strong. Ground grain feeds 
are about the only item on the general 
feed list in which new trade takes place. 

At Minneapolis there 

are no offerings of 

wheat millfeeds or 

any of the oil seed 

meals as processors 

are still way behind 
in making deliveries on existing contracts 
and offer no new tonnage. Continued 
light flour run has placed mills in a poor 
position to make much headway on 
their feed contracts. Linseed crushing 
operations at Minneapolis have also de- 
clined and the tight situation in linseed 
meal deliveries shows no sign of im- 
provement. The index number of whole- 
sale feedstuffs prices holds about un- 
changed at 177.1 compared with 177 for 
the previous week and 165 for the corre- 
sponding week last year. 


Although milling operations are 
stepped up slightly at some milling cen- 


ters, production at Minneapolis and the 
Northwest has declined still further. As 
a result mill applications on feed con- 
tracts are tardily made and some mills 
are still working on commitments orig- 
inally made for April shipment. The 
exceedingly tight situation in wheat feeds 
is relieved to some extent by the fact 
that more and more flour mills have 
recently turned to the grinding of CCC 
wheat and liberal shipments are now 
being made daily to feeders and mixers 
in near-by areas. Here, too, however, 
the grinding capacity is already well 
spoken for and mills and grinders have 
a large volume on their books and are 
not writing new contracts for important 
additional amounts. 


A strong situation also continues at 
Chicago where production remains light 
and far below trade requirements. No 
relief is in sight, according to observers. 

At Kansas City no trade takes place 
in the wheat feeds as there is an entire 
lack of supplies. Ground feed wheat is 
the center of trading interest. Most Kan- 
sas City flour mills are still working on 


April orders with May bookings un- 
touched. 

At Buffalo the situation has become 
more critical with supplies in local dis- 
tributing channels practically exhausted. 
Allocations by local mills to regular cus- 
tomers are somewhat larger as a result 
of a slight increase in production. 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 

Offerings of linseed meal, soybean 
meal and cottonseed meal remain nil. 
Crushing operations of linseed at Min- 
neapolis have been further curtailed and 
the output continues to go entirely on 
previously booked orders. 

Demand for ground grain feeds con- 
tinues active. Although more flour mills 
have converted additional capacity to the 
grinding of feed wheat, the demand con- 
tinues broad and steady and grinders in 
many cases now find themselves sold up 
on this item also. Ground oats, ground 
barley and ground rye are being steadily 
produced at full grinding capacity of the 
market. Ground wheat is quotable at 
$40 for the coarse ground and fine ground 
is quoted at $41; ground rye at $37, 
ground oats at $48, and ground barley 
at $42.50, all per ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
in sacks, car lots. 

FEED FOR VICTORY 
SHORTAGE OF BREAD IN PARIS 

Lonpon, Enoc.—It was stated in a 
London daily newspaper on May 4 that, 
according to a report from Geneva, 200 
bakers’ shops had been closed in Paris 
and district, owing to lack of flour. 
More than 5,000 were shut during the 
last week in April and bread was diffi- 
cult to buy. A cut in the bread ration 
was expected. 
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HENRY K. HOLMAN, FEDERAL 
GRAIN EXPERT, RETIRES 


Sr. Pererssurc, Fra.—After nearly a 
quarter of a century with the Depart. 
ment of Agriculture, Henry K. Hol. 
man, Jr., grain expert, has retired, and 
is resting in St. Petersburg. 

It was in 1918 that Mr. Holman ar. 
rived in Washington, D. C., to take 
position in the administration of the 
U. S. Warehouse Act of the Department 
of Agriculture. The warehouse included 
11 employees at that time. 

Vivid among his memories is the time 
in 1920 when a congressional cominittee 
member threatened to exert his infly- 
ence to end the appropriation for the 
division, which then had licensed only 
10 warehouses, all for cotton. , 

Mr. Holman was sent over the country, 
He spent eight and a half months on 
the road, covering more than 20,000 
miles. When he returned he had 147 
applications for warehouse licenses; of 
these 37, all grain buildings, final!y met 
all requirements. 

The 37 grain warehouses have grown 
to 500 or 700, the smallest with space 
for 50,000 bus. The largest, in Chicago, 
licenses for 11,000,000 bus. And the 
division that once had licensed only 10 
warehouses, all for cotton, now has 
licensed thousands for 15 different com- 
modities. 

Mr. Holman is considered one of the 
outstanding grain men of the United 
States. In Washington, he has many 
friends and prior to his retirement he 
was surprised with a testimonial !unch- 
eon and gifts. 





Rye Price Bulge Follows Crop 
Estimate Below Current Needs 


Minn. — A 
bulge in rye prices has taken place since 
the publication of the government May 
crop report, culminating this week in a 


MINNEAPOLIS, moderate 


cumulative 7e bu advance. Since there 
is no longer any ceiling price in rye 
flour, that commodity has been following 
the grain market upward. 

Strength in the market is based largely 
on the prospect for a crop a little below 
average, plus the heavy feed consump- 
tion, which it is felt will cut down move- 
ment to market and tighten up commer- 
cial supplies. 

The government May rye forecast was 
for a crop of 36,854,000 bus, compared 
with 57,341,000 produced in 1942 and 
a 10-year average of 38,229,000 bus. The 
10-year average, however, includes three 
drouth years of extremely poor crops— 
1933, 1934 and 1936—and a normal aver- 
age is closer to 46,000,000 bus. 

Ordinarily farmers sell a little more 
than half the rye crop produced, the 
remainder being used for seed and feed 
on farms. 

Distillery use of rye has varied consid- 
erably, but since 1937, the average has 
been about 5,500,000 bus. Current use 
by distillers is unknown. No consumer 
spirits are being made, all of the pro- 
duction now going for industrial and 
war alcohol. Presumably, the use of rye 
in distilling is less than average now. 

Except for some 40,000 bbls of custom 
milled rye flour, exchanged for grain, 


nearly all of the rye flour produced is 


used in commercial bakeries. In 1939, the 


last census year for which figures were 
collected, bakers used 1,744,000 bbls of 
rye flour. With bakery products sales 
showing heavy increases this year, cur- 
rent use of rye flour probably exceeds 
this figure substantially. 

Production of rye flour by larger com- 
mercial mills so far this crop is about 
9% greater than in the corresponding pe 
riod last season. Production of this 


-group of mills also is some 19% greater 


than in the like period of 1939. If the 
rest of the rye milling industry has kept 
pace with this increase over 1939, total 
production for the current crop year 
might amount to about 2,075,000 bbls. 
On the basis of 5.5 bus of rye per bar- 
rel of flour, this would account fer Il, 
400,000 bus of rye. 

Combining these estimated uses, sives 
the following totals, in million bushels: 


Milling 
Distillers 


From a 36,000,000-bu crop, these com- 
bined uses would leave some 12,(1\'),(00 
bus for farm feeding. Ordinarily {arm 
ers feed between 15,000,000 and 16,000- 
000 bus on farms. The Department of 
Agriculture forecast feeding of some 17+ 
000,000 bus for the current year, but the 
heavier feed needs now probably mea! 
an even greater use of rye for that 
purpose. Any substantial enlargement 
of farm feeding of rye could make the 
supply situation very tight in the coming 
crop year. 
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WHEAT PRICES HOLD 
“WITH TRADING LIGHT 


—~<p>— 
Traders Mark Time Pending Announce- 
ment of Wheat Loan Rate— 
Floods Cause Some Loss 


Although general trade is light, grain 
Trade in 
as han- 


markets are somewhat higher. 

the wheat market is hesitant 
diers await official announcement con- 
cerning the 1943 loan basis. An advance 
of 10c to lle bu is expected over the 
1942 rates as wheat 
parity price is up 
in about that pro- 
The fear 
of crop losses from 
floods in the South- 
west and the belief that continued heavy 
consumption through the coming season 
would make further inroads into sur- 
plus stocks also kept prices steady. The 
crest of the flood seemed to have been 
reached in some of the stricken areas 
and late reports indicate that with a 
cessatiun of rains the abandoned acreage 
would not be as great as first indicated. 
Some sections of western Kansas, Okla- 
homa and the Texas panhandle are in 
need of additional precipitation. 

Winter wheat fair 
progress over the main belt and was 
beginning to head in Texas and south- 
eastern Kansas. ‘The weather was un- 
favorably cold over northern and north- 
western portions of the grain belt and 
heavy rains and floods prevailed in a 
broad belt extending from Oklahoma 
northward and northeastward over the 
Ohio Valley. Warmer weather was 
needed in the northern 
and the Pacific Northwest. Spring wheat 
seeding has been nearly completed in 
the Dakotas with much of the crop up 
to excellent stands in North Dakota. 
Seeding progressed rapidly in Minnesota 
with many good stands reported. In the 
Canadian prairie provinces about 90% of 
the intended acreage had been seeded at 
the middle of May in Manitoba, 75% 
in Saskatchewan and 55% in Alberta. 
Seeding is considerably behind last 
season in Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
according to trade reports, and the de- 
layed seeding apparently is causing some 


portion. 





made _ generally 


great plains 


shift from wheat to coarse grains. 

Unseasonably cool weather has re- 
cently retarded growth of some crops 
in Europe, but the outlook in western 
Europe is still considered satisfactory. 
In the Balkan states recent dry weather 
has been unfavorable to crops and aban- 
donment is already reported. Severe 
cuts in wheat and rye crops are feared 
unless good rains are received soon. 

In the southern hemisphere seeding 
conditions are generally satisfactory in 
Argentina, but in southern sections of 
the wheat belt rain will be needed where 
moisture reserves are low. In Australia, 
wheat is making progress, but moisture 
supplies are variable. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ILLINOIS GRAIN DEALERS 
DISCUSS TRADE PROBLEMS 


Prorta, Inu.—The fiftieth annual con- 
vention of the Illinois Grain Dealers 
Association came to a close May 20 
after two days of discussion on impor- 
tant grain trade problems. 

The principal addresses of the May 19 
afternoon session were by Ralph M. 
Field, president, American Feed Manu- 





facturers Association, and George Mont- 
gomery, an official of the Office of Price 
Administration. Mr. Field’s subject 
was “The Work of the Feed Industry 
Council,” while Mr. Montgomery dwelt 
on factors involved with the placing of 
ceilings on corn. 

P. R. O’Brien, president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, spoke at the 
evening session on May 19, pointing out 
the hardships experienced by the trade 
in connection with the activities of gov- 
ernmental agencies in the production and 
distribution of grain. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


The Canadian Bureau of Statistics re- 
ports that by the end of July almost 
4,500,000 bus of wheat will have been 
used in the production of industrial al- 
cohol. The report adds that during 1943 
it is possible that between 6,500,000 and 
7,500,000 bus will be utilized in alcohol 
production. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CEILINGS STILL PROHIBIT 
IMPORTS OF INDIA BURLAP 


New York, N. Y.—In spite of the 
availability of cargo space from India 
and the tremendous need for burlap 
imports, bag manufacturers and import- 
ers are unable to make commitments 
for even vital requirements because of 
the price situation. Nothing has been 
done to break the deadlock resulting 
from Calcutta prices exceeding the ceil- 
ings placed here by the OPA and al- 
though pressure has been put on Wash- 
ington by the burlap trade to raise the 
ceilings here which are barring much 
needed imports, no action is thus far 
forthcoming. 

Since burlap commitments are not 
possible with these governmental agency 
regulations, it is reported in the trade 
that the War Production Board has 
asked for notification of quantities of 
wheat centals and Cuban or Puerto Rican 
sugar bags which it might desire to 
import. These have been imported in 
the past for California and the Pacific 
Northwest and are indicated in fair 
need, but they were barred by WPB 
rulings from importation. Apparently 
to prevent vessels sailing in ballast, they 
are to be allowed in since they do not 
carry a ceiling price and purchases are 
possible in Calcutta. 

Cotton mills are also anxious to see 
government restrictions improved in or- 
der that they may reconvert to their 
regular products instead of the cotton 
bag fabrics. The situation on sheetings 
and osnaburgs continues tight as bag 
makers are seeking the same construc- 
tions demanded for lend-lease. Since 
many of the commodities shipped or 
planned to be shipped under this pro- 
gram require textile wrapping, the 
amount available for agricultural pur- 
poses is depleted as those for foreign 
consumption carry higher priorities. Un- 
certainty as to future production costs 
and regulations also curtails distant book- 
ings and purchases are for near-by and 
summer deliveries. 

The Containers Division of the War 
Production Board announces that no re- 
strictions will be imposed at present on 
printing on paper shipping sacks and 
textile bags. Two “task groups” ap- 
pointed to study possible curtailment of 
such printing to conserve materials, re- 
port that the multi-wall shipping sack 
industry and the textile bag industry 
have made voluntary plans for 1943 which 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 
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Northwestern Miller 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SAOKS (CWT) 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8S.) 














Previous May 23, May 24, May 25, 
May 22, 1943 week 1942 1941 1940 
cn SEPP E COC CEeCOTTL TT Te *594,315 570,376 520,588 532,987 589,413 
DEE ckaeueeseeevenseeaea 968,996 1,029,372 998,730 1,016,231 903,182 
bio eet eee hie es wha é dae oe 389,555 307,845 371,312 394,815 370,622 
Central and 8S. E. Div. ........ *485,348 528,029 320,203 388,829 431,014 
BE, THREES GORE cieccccnceecwecs 265,093 246,513 219,001 330,668 261,762 
ED. n.e904544054400040-K8 2,703,307 2,682,135 2,429,834 2,663,530 2,555,993 
*Partly estimated. 

Crop-year production 
Percentage of activity————______ a——July 1 to————_, 
May 22 Previous May 23, May 24 May 25 May 22, May 23 

1943 week 1942 1941 1940 1943 1942 
Northwest ....... 56 54 48 48 53 31,848,854 28,695,615 
Southwest ....... 63 74 72 73 67 52,016,670 46,807,222 
Se 60 53 63 68 65 19,859,368 18,099,961 
Central and 8S. E. 61 64 47 59 55 20,560,036 17,307,949 
N. Pacafic Coast.. 81 75 55 82 62 12,244,634 11,222,672 
Betas seccess 65 64 59 65 62 136,529,562 122,133,419 





THE SOUTHWEST 
56 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output __ tivity 
May 16-22 ...... 814,380 633,915 78 
Previous week 814,380 657,029 81 
BOOP OHO csccves 814,380 608,835 75 
Two years ago 814,380 595,515 73 
Pive-YOGr QVOFABE .cccccccccccceces 63 
DOORS BUOPRED 2c cc cccrevecesess 60 
Kansas City 
May 16-22 ...... 352,800 191,589 54 
Previous week 352,800 210,624 60 
TORE BHO <ccsecs 352,800 243,726 69 
Two years ago .. 352,800 262,260 74 
WIVOsVOOr GVETAGS 2. cccccccccccvece 67 
DORFORE GVOTERS cc cocecaeccccsicee 67 
Wichita 
May 16-22 ...... 111,132 79,662 72 
Previous week 111,132 88,358 80 
TORE GRO ccscces 111,132 64,462 58 
Two years ago 111,132 69,021 62 
Salina 
May 16-22 ...... 109,956 63,830 58 
Previous week 109,956 73,361 67 
SORPF BHO cecvece 109,956 81,707 74 
Two years ago .. 109,956 89,435 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 









Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
wee BOBS. vicses 185,808 143,278 77 
Previous week 185,808 149,037 80 
TORE BHO coceres 256,368 114,023 44 
Two years ago .. 2 76 213,364 83 
Five-year average .. 66 
Ten-year average 58 

Portland District 

Me eee 143,200 121,815 82 
Previous week 143,200 97,746 68 
ZOMF BHO .csvice 143,864 104,978 73 
Two years ago... 146,608 117,304 8 
hoe, #2 re arn 73 
WOUPURE BVOTORS ov ckccccctuasese 62 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

May 16-22 ...... 738,822 357,326 48 

Previous week 738,822 360,551 49 

BOOP BOO cccvccs 738,822 330,846 45 

Two years ago .. 763,518 339,239 44 

WUVOPTORE BHOTORD 64.06 ba v0 0ccesesces 42 

TOORe BVOTOED. « 0<0:06:0:0:002000%s000 41 

Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 

Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 

May 16-22 ...... 319,284 236,989 74 

Previous week 319,284 209,825 66 

= errr 353,388 189,742 54 

Two years ago .. 351,036 193,748 55 


Bee oo ew) rer ere 51 
Ten-year average 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 

ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
May 16-838 ..ccc. *795,662 485,348 61 
Previous week . 841,758 528,029 63 
TORE BHO .cevres 674,514 320,203 47 
Two years ago .. 662,911 388,829 59 
Five-year Average ....ceeeeses soee 54 
SeOFORE GVOTRGS ooccccccevcsesees 53 

Current week partly estimated. 


*Including mills not previously reporting. 


BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
May 16-22 ...... 577,416 389,555 60 
Previous week 577,416 307,845 53 
TOGP GOP 6cckccas 577,416 371,312 63 
Two years ago .. 568,008 394,815 68 


Five-year A@VETABE .....ccccesccveee 64 
TON-YOAF GVETAGS 2. ccccccccccvvece 66 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—Southwest——, -—Northwest——, -—Buffalo——, -——-Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 


production to date 
May 16-22 ..... 23,489 1,259,491 11,904 
Previous week 24,903 11,523 
Two weeks ago.. 24,619 12,416 
, Mere 23,923 1,125,837 10,433 
BUGR scccccccane 24,252 1,071,396 10,542 
Dee weoveecetéces 21,399 1,049,068 11,606 
rere 20,331 1,032,252 11,050 
Five-yr. average 22,679 1,107,609 11,107 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 


637,746 7,453 377,266 42,846 2,274,503 
5,890 42,326 
6,582 43,617 
567,039 7,104 347,674 41,460 2,040,550 
512,929 7,554 345,546 42,348 1,929,871 
531,058 7,191 332,047 40,196 1,912,173 
538,038 7,454 354,848 38,825 1,925,748 
557,362 7,351 351,476 41,137 2,016,447 





will save about 35% of the printing ma- 
terials used in 1942, and that the crude 
rubber used for rollers and printing 
press plates this year will be cut nearly 
60% from last year’s consumption, by 
these trades. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 





Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of cloth is 18.59 as compared with 
14.53 a year ago. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADA'S OATMEAL OUTPUT 
Toronto, Ont.—Canadian cereal mills 
manufactured 7,057,172 lbs of oatmeal in 
the eight months of crop year ending 
with March as against 2,208,160 in the cor- 
responding period of the preceding year 
and 70,873,423 bbls of rolled oats com- 
pared with 154,728,475. A falling off 
in exports is the reason for the reduced 
output of rolled oats. 
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SUPREME COURT WILL 
HEAR ARGUMENTS ON 
EXCESS WHEAT PENALTY 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Supreme 
Court will hear argument June 1, in a 
suit seeking an injunction prohibiting 
Secretary of Agriculture Wickard from 
collecting excess wheat penalties from 
farmers as prescribed in the agricultural 
act of 1938. 

Four farmers from Ohio, Kansas, 
Michigan and Pennsylvania filed a com- 
plaint in federal district court here to 
restrain Secretary Wickard from collect- 
ing the penalty of 49c bu on their ex- 
cess wheat of 1941. The farmers alsé 
sought to enjoin the secretary from en- 
forcing the government’s lien against 
such wheat. 

Headed by Representative William 
Lemke of North Dakota, counsel for the 
farmers contend that the 49¢ penalty on 
“so-called” excess wheat is “confiscation” 
based on an unconstitutional law. 

A motion to affirm the district court’s 
ruling, which upheld the government’s 
authority to regulate the wheat situation, 
The motion was filed by So- 
licitor General Charles Fahy who con- 
tended no substantial new question was 


was denied. 


presented in the appeal. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LORD GRAIN CO. PURCHASES 
NIKLES SOYBEAN MILL, INC. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Lord Grain 
Co., Topeka, Kansas, last week pur- 
chased the Nikles Soybean Mill, Inc., 
Kansas City, and will take possession 
June 15.. Plans are to increase the ca- 
pacity of the plant considerably, with 
priorities available for the purpose. The 
Lord company has a soybean unit in its 
Emporia plant. The Nikles plant was 
formerly the old Bulte Mill, with 30,000 
bus storage capacity. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARGENTINE CORN CROP 
SHARPLY UNDER YEAR AGO 


The first official estimate places the 
1942-43 corn crop in Argentina at 74,- 
799,000 bus, according to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. At that level 
it is the smallest crop reported since 
1916-17, and is less than a fourth of last 
year’s production. The estimate is small- 
er than was expected as trade sources 
had forecast outturns ranging from 
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around 80,000,000 bus to 100,000,000 bus. 

The poor crop is the result of reduced 
acreage and of the extreme drouth which 
was general throughout the corn area. 
Acreage planted was reported at 10,- 
008,000, which is the smallest planting 
since 1924-25, when the acreage was 
estimated at 9,162,000. That year ended 
a decade in which the sown area averaged 
from around 8,000,000 to 9,000,000 acres, 
and was followed by a period of steady 
expansion in corn acreage, which reached 
its peak in 1935-36 with a planted area 
of 18,854,000 acres. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
URUGUAY WHEAT CROP REPORTED 
The Uruguayan grain harvest in 1942- 

43 was relatively good for small grains, 
but the corn crop is a virtual failure, ac- 
cording to information received in the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 
The wheat harvest, which was completed 
in January, is now officially estimated 
at 12,468,000 bus, or only about 1,000,000 
bus below the good outturn of last year. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ODT PUTS DRASTIC CURB 
ON ALL DELIVERY SERVICE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Office of De- 
fense Transportation May 24 put drastic 
curbs on retail and wholesale deliveries 
in eastern sections. “Moreover,” the 
ODT’s announcement said, “the gasoline 
shortage in the East is expected to be- 
come increasingly serious during the 
next 60 days, and additional restrictions 
may be necessary for the duration of 
the emergency.” 

Under the ODT order, which becomes 
effective at 12:01 am. May 27, the fol- 
lowing changes are ordered in local de- 
livery service, with few exceptions: 

1. The number of retail and whole- 
sale deliveries which may be made in 
one week from one point of origin to 
one point of destination is limited ac- 
cording to the commodity delivered. 

2. The delivery routes of each com- 
pany must be immediately rearranged 
so that they neither duplicate nor over- 
lap. 

3. All Sunday deliveries except of 
ice and fresh milk and cream are for- 
bidden. 

Exemptions permitted include deliver- 
ies to farms. The exemptions apply only 
to frequency of delivery, however, and 
not to the 40% mileage cut in commer- 
cial “T” gasoline rations ordered by 
ODT May 22. 





Private Surveys Indicate 16% 
Cut in Prairie Wheat Acreage 


Man.—Western Canada’s 
1943 wheat acreage will total roughly 
17,300,000 acres, or a decrease of about 


WINNIPEG, 


16% when compared with last year, if 
the average of three private estimates is 
realized. The decreases are smaller than 
that indicated by the Dominion govern- 
ment. These reports published by the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., the 
and the Winnipeg 
Free Press, indicate that the prairie 
wheat acreage will be the smallest in 23 
years, while the acreage to barley and 
flax will be the largest on record. 

The Lake of the Woods report states 
that this year’s wheat acreage will be 
fully 15% less than 1942, while the acre- 
ages to oats, barley and flax will show 


Winnipeg Tribune 


increases of 10%, 18% and 30% respec- 
tively. Rye acreage will be reduced by 
one third, 

The Tribune places the decrease in 
wheat acreage at 15.3%, rye acreage 
down 33.8% and the area to summer- 
fallow 3% smaller than 1942. The acre- 
age to oats will be 11.8% larger, barley 
12.1% greater and flax acreage boosted 
by 37.2%. The corn acreage will be cut 
by 35%. Very large percentage in- 
creases to small acreages of other grains 
are predicted, chiefly sunflowers, rape- 
seed, soybeans and peas. 

The Free Press estimates the decrease 
in wheat acreage at slightly more than 
17%, and forecasts the increases in acre- 
age to oats, barley and flaxseed at 11%, 
11%, and 35%, respectively. 
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Heavy Rains and Floods Cause 
Considerable Damage to Crops 


Heavy rains resulting in flood conditions have caused considerable crop damage 
over a wide area extending from Oklahoma northward and northeastward over 
the Ohio Valley. Field work, of course, has been completely stopped and seeded 
corn acreage has suffered up to 90% destruction in some of the hardest hit sections, 
Winter wheat made fair progiess over the main belt, but there is still a scarcity of 
moisture in the Panhandle. Hessian fly damage is reported in some sections. Grow. 
ing conditions are good in most of the spring wheat area, with the crop off to a good 


start. More moisture is needed, however. 


¥¥vy¥ 


Kansas City, Mo.—The 10 days of heavy rains which caused damaging floods in 
the middlewest ruined thousands of acres of lowland wheat in Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Missouri and Illinois, but so far it is impossible to estimate the probable loss in 
bushels. Clear weather arrived May 25 so floods are now subsiding. The only 
relatively dry wheat acreage is in the Panhandle area and southwestern Kansas where 
moisture is still needed. Corn planting is delayed by moisture. It is possible that 
flooded wheat acreage and much corn land will be put into soybeans. 


¥¥Y¥ 


OxvaHoma City, OKLA.—Excessive rains, tornadoes and hail have taken toll of 
Oklahoma’s crops. In the eastern portion of the state floods did an inestimable 
amount of damage to crops and pratically ruined hundreds of acres of rich bottom 
lands. With the corn crop 56 to 100% planted, from 90 to 100% of the planted 
acreage was destroyed. If conditions clear, June corn may be planted to replace 
much of the earlier corn. There was also considerable loss of sorghum {¢rains, 
Wheat generally has profited from the week’s rains although there is still a scarcity 
of moisture in the Panhandle area. Rains in most of the wheat belt have eliminated 
the threat by green bugs. 

vv y¥ 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Temperatures average slightly below normal, and rainfall 
has been unusually heavy. Winter wheat is making fair progress; in the southern 
part of the state it is jointing and some in the southwest is in boot. Much flooding 
has been reported due to heavy rains and. some damage to crops is also reported. 
All field work was stopped. 

vv ¥ 


ToLtepo, Ou10.—The end of the week gave promise of more favorable weather 
conditions with first clear and sunshiny day in some time. Because of heavy rains 
aud flood conditions, it will be some time before fields will dry out and be in condition 
to work. Substantial shrinkage in wheat crop is indicated. 


¥¥vy¥ 


Wicnita, KaN.—Abundant rains have provided the south-central Kansas district 
with sufficient moisture to carry the wheat through until harvest. Except where the 
Hessian fly has damaged the crop, the wheat in this area ranges from fair to good 
condition. 

¥ vy 


MANHATTAN, Kansas.—Last fall the Hessian fly did considerable damage in 
certain sections of central Kansas. The first spring brood of the fly is now present 
in large numbers in an area of 20 or more counties from Marshall and Washington 
to Sumner, the Kansas State College reports. Hessian fly was found in every wheat 
field examined and already has done extensive damage in most of them. Most of the 
fields inspected showed promise of much less than average yields. 
plowed up. 


Some were being 
vv ¥ 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Occident Elevator division of the Russell-Miller Milling 


Co. reports that growing conditions are good in North Dakota and Montana, and there 
is no lack of moisture for the time being. Frost damage to flax has been negligible. 


¥¥Y¥ 


MINNEAPOLIS, MiNN.—Good rains fell in spots over the Northwest this past week: 
but more moisture is needed, particularly in central North Dakota and in the greater 
part of South Dakota. Wheat has gotten off to a good start. 


¥¥v¥Y¥ 


Toronto, ONt.—The Cunodian fall wheat crop, which is all grown in Ontario, 
is reported to be patchy, with severe winter killing particularly on light sandy and 
poorly drained soils. Generally, the prospects for this crop are considerably below 
normal and preparations have been made to reseed many fields. The acreage seeded 
last fall was 601,000 but it is estimated that only 571,000 acres now remain {0 be 
harvested. The previous year’s harvested area was 757,000 acres. 


v¥vy¥ 


WINNIPEG, Man.—Western Canada’s entire grain belt last week experienced its 
first taste of honest summer weather. Temperatures climbed above the 80-mark 
and seedirg operations made rapid progress. Wheat seeding is practically completed 
in Manitoba; about 80% finished in Saskatchewan and about 70% or more com- 
pleted in Alberta. Cold, wet weather delayed seeding materially in large areas until 
last week. 

“¥ ¥ ¥ 

PoRTLAND, OreE.—Crop conditions are taking a turn for the better. Weather has 

turned warmer and growing conditions have improved. 
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Accommodating itself to wartime regulations, ceilings and every kind 


of essential restraint, this organization continues to give its milling 


wheat customers faithful, experienced and painstaking service. 


F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board ; 

FRANK A. THEIS, President e We offer doen nearly 60 years of 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer ; 

A. H. FUHRMAN present experienced management. 
J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

















Cfor more than 40 Years Millers of Quality Cflours 


W 


INGOLD WINON 


FLOUR FLOUR 


These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. | Why Take Chances with Cheap Flours? 
BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY.... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours 








are now optionally available enriched 
with Vitamin B:, Niacin and Iron to 
the levels recommended by the Na- 
tional Research Council. 








Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 
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Centen, nial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
SEO R gaanese 


nme. ti --—9gn8 umn | DEALERS IN 
a seer il! ~—ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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feRCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


““Gooch’s Best” | 





SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 





to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


Commercial Feeds 
THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbis 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 














‘‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 











e 499 
Golden Loaf” t's ou 
" ie 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 

CYLINDER SEPARATORS A. 

MAGNETIC SEPARATORS <@/NIAGARA 
DUST COLLECTORS 3" 

GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Ourrr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 


S FOR:UNIFORM FLOURS 











FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 





COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 
Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 


— 














Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


EVANS MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S, A. 














Minnesota Girt FLour 


tas eS quality ! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


ge h e p, | with Vitamins 
and lron 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 








— 
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-Three Score and Ten 











(Continued from page 7.) 

“And now a word in farewell to the 
readers of THe Norruwesrern MILLER 
on its seventieth birthday. It is im- 
probable that I shall be able to respond 
to the call of its editor when it cele- 
brates its seventy-fifth anniversary. In 
saying good-bye, I want to say how much 
I enjoyed my 11 years’ residence in 
Minneapolis and my connection with Tue 
NortuwesterN Murer, the Tribune, 
Journal and Times. Had I remained 
a citizen and retained my various in- 
terests I presume that I should have 
been better off, though I have no com- 
plaint to make as to my present condi- 
tion, having arrived at the age of al- 
most four score and seven years in 
good health and spirits.” 

The period of changeover from stones 
to rollers and of the advent of the puri- 
fier was followed by an era which was 
even more revolutionary in its effect 
upon the character and future of the 
young milling publication. This was 
the great merchandising era. The flour 
milling industry, with its huge new 
modernized capacity of the eighties and 
nineties, entered into vigorous compe- 
tition for markets which this new ca- 
pacity necessitated. Tue Norruwest- 
ern MitterR, promptly accepting the 
challenge of this opportunity for adven- 
ture, remodeled itself from a technical 
journal for the milling craftsman into 
a merchandising magazine for the mer- 
chant miller and his customer. Mr. 
Palmer’s association with the paper co- 
incided with the early years of this de- 
velopment, and Mr. Edgar’s career moved 
forward on the crest of it. 

The change, of course, necessitated a 
major operation upon the content of the 
paper. Information about milling proc- 
esses and machinery had been easy to 
get. Those who had it were eager to 
give it. But information about mills 
and millers was another matter. Mr. 
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Edgar, writing for the Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary Number of THe NorTrHwesTEeRN 
Miter in 1923, described the curious 
difficulty. He said: 

“Millers of this period believed strong- 
ly in the motto ‘Addition, division and 
—silence.’ The exact daily output of a 
mill-was regarded as a trade secret, in- 
formation as to the character and 
amount of wheat receipts was zealously 
guarded, actual selling prices, the pe- 
riods of shutdown, shipments, rates of 
freight, and all details of operation were 
considered strictly private and not for 
publication. Any definite information 
that would be of benefit to the buyer 
was withheld if possible, and divulged 
reluctantly and under protest. 

“The whole idea of publicity in con- 
nection with milling was new, and, re- 
garded from the present liberal stand- 
point, it is amazing how little informa- 
tion the millers of that time willingly 
disclosed. Indeed for a long while they 
vigorously and emphatically protested 
against the publication of anything save 
the most innocuous generalities concern- 
ing their business. 

“Charles A. Pillsbury once _ posted 
signs in his mills threatening with in- 
stant discharge any employee who should 
give information to the representatives 
of Tue NorrHwestern MILLER concern- 
ing the operation of his plants. Indeed 
there was a time when the millers of 
Minneapolis, collectively, regarded this 
publication, by its very nature as a dis- 
seminator of milling news, as a decided 
menace to their business. 

“This seems humorous now, but it was 
no joke in those days, especially to the 
indefatigable Mr. Clark, whose duty it 
was to obtain the news, to be sure it 
was correct, and on this basis to com- 
pile statistics and supply information 
which could not be challenged. It was 
absolutely essential to the future of Tue 
NortHwesterN Mutter that this kind 
of reading matter should be forthcoming 
every week; it was the task of Mr. Clark 
to furnish it, and realizing that, in the 


(Continued on page 28.) 
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WHERE WILL A FIREBUG 
STRIKE NEXT? 





A reward up to $500 will be paid by the Mill Mutual Fire 
Prevention Bureau for information leading to the arrest 
and conviction of any person or persons burning or at- 


tempting to burn any mill or elevator property insured 
in “THE MILL MUTUALS.” 


Report any evidence immediately to the 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











“SNOFLOUR” 


Superb All-Purpose Family Flour 
(Plain or Phosphated or Self-Rising) 


“IMPERIAL” 


A Quality Top in Strong, Uniform, 
Country Milled Bakery Flour 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 





STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








NOW AS ALWAYS IT’S 


Spring Wheat Flour For Flavor 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


Millers of North Dakota Pure Spring Wheat GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 








Jones-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missouri 











LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttato, Nn. y. 
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BAT BOY TO BAKER 


The experienced Washington press cor- 
respondent's view of country boys who 
attain recognition among the mighty in 
government is typified by the following 
story in the Kansas City Star from the 
typewriter of one of its staff writers in the 
capital on the subject of M. Lee Marshall, 
recently appointed deputy War Food Ad- 
ministrator by Chester C. Davis: 


ROM bat boy for the old Kan- 
sas City Blues baseball team to 


deputy administrator of the 
War Food Administration is a long 
jump but Lee Marshall made it. The 
Saline County, Missouri, farm boy whose 
spectacular success story might serve 
as a theme for a Horatio Alger story, 
today assumed his new duties, second in 
importance only to Chester C. Davis, 
over-all czar of food. 

Marshall, chairman of the board of the 
Continental Baking Co. will have 
charge of programs for the provision of 
supplies, machinery, equipment, materials 
and facilities used in producing and 
processing food. He has started organ- 
izing a new branch of the War Food 
Administration to supervise work hav- 
ing to do with getting allocations of 
strategic and critical materials for use 
in food processing, and making the fin- 
ished fabricated from them 
available to the ultimate users on the 


products 


farms and in processing plants. 


USED TO SCRAPE FOR GRAIN 

As a youth in Saline County, Marshall 
earned his first money scraping up the 
grain spillings from farmers’ wagons. He 
sifted the grain and sold it for chicken 
feed. When his parents moved to Kan- 
sas, he became a newsboy selling the 
Kanses City Star, and later a Western 
Union messenger. But the job of which 
he was most proud was when he became 
bat boy for the Blues. 

Marshall admitted today he was al- 
ways nuts about baseball and spent all 
the time he could around the Blues’ park. 
He even boasted a ball playing acquain- 
tance with such baseball stars as Johnny 
Kling, Casey Stengel, Ivan Olsen, Dusty 
Rhoads, and the renowned Tinker. 

The Blues had ‘a losing streak for 
many games. One afternoon the regu- 
lar bat boy was missing and Lee Mar- 
shall was pressed into service. The Blues 
broke their losing streak. Ballplayers 
are superstitious, so that fixed Marshall 
in his bat boy job; and the team kept 
winning. 

Reluctantly, Marshall had to give up 
his bat boy job to become a worker in 
an iron foundry. Later he became a 
salesman for a packing house where he 
acquired his first knowledge of food 
preparation. At one time he traveled 
on horseback as a salesman in the Ozarks. 
At 20 years of age he was a food broker, 
then, from 1907 to 1915, he devoted all 
his time to buying and selling flour. In 
1915 he joined the old Campbell Baking 
Co, and some years later when the com- 
pany was sold he was called to New York 
and reorganized the Continental Baking 
Co. He became chairman of its board 
of directors and later held the office of 
president as well. 


HE ONCE SAVED MARKET 


It was Marshall who, in 15 minutes 
over the telephone, once bought 10,000,- 
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000 bus of wheat in the form of flour, 
thus stabilizing a sagging flour market. 
At the time the famous purchase was 
credited to China. Marshall let the 
rumor go undenied. 

In April, 1942, he was set to take a 
long-delayed when General 
Brehon Somervell called into the 
service of supply of the War Depart- 
ment to help straighten out bottlenecks 
in shipping and warehousing. He organ- 
ized that job and had again started for 
a vacation, when Donald Nelson asked 
him to become his food consultant. One 
of the first things Marshall did was to 
recommend the appointment of a na- 
tional food administrator. Nelson sent 
Marshall’s recommendation to the Presi- 
dent, and later a food administrator was 
appointed. 

As food consultant to Donald Nelson, 
Marshall earned considerable credit 
among his associates for his expert as- 
sistance not only to Nelson but to Secre- 
tary Wickard, and the budget bureau 
in the organization of the food adminis- 
tration. 


vacation 
him 


STAYS ON U, 8, JOB 


When the food administration was or- 
ganized, Marshall was about to go back 
to his job as chairman of the board of 
Continental, when Chester Davis, who 
succeeded Secretary Wickard as War 
Food Administrator, asked Marshall to 
remain as deputy food administrator. 

Marshall is 58 years old. He has no 
frills and he abhors red tape. From his 
father, a Missouri mule dealer, he in- 
herited much of his frank direct 
methods as well as picturesque vocabu- 
lary. 


and 


He was one of the original promoters 
of the nation’s nutrition movement, hav- 
ing been a member of Secretary Wal- 
He was 
the man who first put natural vitamins 
into bread. He is a direct descendant 
of Chief Justice John Marshall. 


lace’s advisory board in 1933. 


¥ ¥ 


Epiror’s Nore.—Reserving the right 
to question the accurancy of the rather 
fanciful tale about Mr. Marshall’s sav- 
ing the wheat market from disaster by 
the purchase of 10,000,000 bus of wheat 
in the form of flour and blaming it on 
the Chinese, we can add a further “I 


SYNTHETIC BIOTIN IS 
DEVELOPED 


Development of the synthetic 
counterpart of biotin, a vitamin con- 
sidered essential to all forms of life, 
has been accomplished at the re- 
search laboratories of Merck & Co., 
Rahway, N. J., according to an ar- 
ticle in Science. Tests on bacteria 
with the synthetic biotin disclose, the 
publication said, that “it has a bio- 
logical activity equal to natural bio- 
tin.” 

Biotin is known as vitamin H, and 
is considered a member of the B 
group. It is necessary for growth 
and hatchability, and has been found 
to prevent a dermatosis similar to 
pantothenic acid deficiency. Chief na- 
tural sources are grains, liver, yeast, 
cane molasses, alfalfa meal and green 
grass. 


knew him when” reminiscence to the 
record of Mr. Marshall’s bat boy ad- 
ventures. 

When he was brokering flour in Kan- 
sas City he had the good fortune to se- 
cure some business from Win M. Camp- 
bell, then in the early days of his re- 
markable baking career at Des Moines, 
Ia. Mr. Campbell was so well pleased 
with Mr. Marshall’s services that he 
finally leaned largely upon the young 
broker’s judgment as to when and at 
what price to buy flour. Somewhat later 
Mr. Campbell engaged in his first im- 
portant bakery expansion, the beginning 
of his first “chain,” by building a modern 
plant at Kansas City. 

One day, the paper says it was 1915, 
Mr. Marshall dropped in to tell us that 
“Win” had invited him to a job in his 
growing organization as manager of the 
about-to-be Kansas City bakery. He con- 
fessed that the trouble was he was just 
a flour broker and knew nothing about 
baking and had a feeling the job was 
tendered mostly because Mr. Campbell 
had taken a liking to him. 

We had a long gossip about the idea. 
We, not being handicapped by baking 
experience any more than was Mr. Mar- 
shall, hazarded the guess that flour brok- 
erage in as small a market as Kansas 
City then was, could only be sort of 
catch as catch can business with accounts 
changing around all of the time and no 
real foundation under it. On the other 
hand many people thought that com- 
mercial baking was destined to travel a 
long way. Lee had it figured out about 
the same way, but the talk was not con- 
clusive. He was going to think it over 
another day or two and would let us 
know. 

Later he telephoned he had decided to 
take a shot at it and see if maybe ne 
would turn out to be a baker. At the 
end of—what does it figure—28 years, 
it is reasonably apparent that that is 
exactly the way it turned out. 

R. E. S. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
ADOPTS NEW CORN RULINGS 


Cuicaco, I1u.—Directors of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade have adopted regu- 
lations requiring that corn futures con- 
tracts outstanding on the last seven days 
of the delivery month be settled either 
by delivery of cash corn or a settlement 
price of $1.07. 

The regulations adopted by the direc- 
tors were as follows: 

“Whereas the associate war food ad- 
ministrator has requested that the Board 
of Trade use all means to free the com- 
mercial stocks of corn now frozen. 

“And whereas the associate war food 
administrator has suggested that all corn 
futures contracts outstanding on the last 
seven business days of the delivery 
months of May, July and September, 
1943, be settled either by the delivery 
of corn or at a settlement price of $1.07. 

“And whereas an emergency exists, the 
board of directors, acting under provi- 
sions of rule No. 251, hereby orders, until 
further notice: 

“That all contracts in corn futures 
for delivery in May, July or September, 
1943, which are outstanding and respec- 
tively mature during the last seven busi- 
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ness days of each of these three delivery 
months may be settled either by the de. 
livery of corn or at the settlement price 
of $1.07 bu, and further orders 

“That during the life of the May, July 
or September, 1943, corn futures con- 
tracts, hedgers who have sold futures 
against their stocks of corn may buy on 
their future contracts at prices not higher 
than $1.07 bu, provided that they can 
find ‘longs’ who are willing to sell futures 
in exchange for cash at this price level, 
Such transactions, when made, shall be 
reported on the ticker as ‘in exchange 
for cash corn.’” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 


DAVIS WORKS TO ADJUST 
INEQUITIES IN GRAIN 
AND LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Wasuincton, D. C.—War Food Ad- 
ministrator Davis is giving signs of rec- 
ognition to the serious imbalance between 
prices of cereals and carbohydrates and 
it is now believed that he has arrived 
at a program which will gradually 
change the price advantage that attains 
to livestock over the cereal group. 

As he reverses the Wickard policies he 
is taking steps to ease some of the tight 
situations that presently exist. His ad- 
visors at WFA feel that a complete 
about face cannot be accomplished this 
year and that only minor corrcctions 
can be effected. Recently WF.\ has 
acted to encourage the flow of corn and 
other protein materials to the deficit 
areas and export subsidy payments on 
wheat export have been removed. OPA 
has taken action on the pricing of im- 
ports of animal tankage and it is believed 
that the navy department will release 
some large craft for the fishing industry 
in time for late season fishing this year. 
These steps while not positive actions 
which will reverse the price inequity that 
now prevails between the grains and live- 
stock are considered necessary if an ade- 
quate ration can be maintained for live- 
stock and poultry and an orderly transi- 
tion effected to an emphasis on cereal 
next year. 

Mr. Davis has announced a centralized 
meat industry control with operations 
from Chicago. Evidently he has decided 
to follow meat industry recommendations 


that all slaughter be channeled through 


packing plants where inventories cat 
be controlled. This operation together 
with a tailoring of consumer demand to 
fit the supply picture is designed to 
hold livestock prices in check, effect an 
orderly decline in these prices sv that 
as the government goes into next year 
increased emphasis on cereal foods will 
be implemented by more appropriate 
prices for those commodities. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SMALL BAKERY CLOSINGS IN 
ST. LOUIS SHOW DECREASE 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Many small }kers 
of St. Louis, Mo., are having to close 
due to rationing and the drain o! em- 
ployees into the armed forces and wat 
industries, according to Charles W. 
Koch, financial secretary of the St 
Louis Master Bakers Association. He 
mentioned that 113 of 470 had closed 
since January, 1942. The situation has 
been aggravated, Mr. Koch said, b; the 
change in eating habits, many ‘more 
housewives now buying bakery goods. 
Others are employed in war industries 
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and no longer have time to bake their 
own pastries. 

Although bakery products are not ra- 
tioned to consumers, the supply of bak- 
ing material has been sharply curtailed. 

In trying to relieve the increasing man- 
power shortage, Mr. Koch said, the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
with which the St. Louis association is 
affliated, has appealed to the War Man- 
power Commission to give boards un- 
mistakable instructions to grant draft 
deferment to bakery employees. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








PRIVY COUNCIL MEETING 

New York, N. Y.—Members of the 
Privy Council, a group of bakers and 
allied tradesmen of long standing friend- 
ship, met at the Westchester Country 
Club, Rye, N. Y., May 19-21. About 
40 were present, coming to New York 
from all parts of the country for the 
meeting. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGE KUBLIN HEADS 
WHEAT SECTION OF CCC 


Wasiineton, D. 





C.—George Kublin, 
who has occupied numerous important 
posts in war agencies concerned with 
cereal grains, has just taken over new 
responsibilities as chief of the small 
grains section of the grain division of 
CCC. Mr. Kublin’s last previous title 
was chief of the marketing section, west- 
ern division, AAA, but for several months 
past he has been serving in a liaison 
capacity for the Department of Agri- 
culture with the Office of Price Admin- 
His knowl- 
edge of grains and governmental pro- 
cedure has been usefully employed in 
assisting in the framing of price con- 
trol measures and in discussions with the 
trade on regulatory matters involving all 
grains. He has worked closely with 
those of the flour, wheat, corn and feed 
sections of the OPA and has participat- 
ed in all conferences arranged in the 
field concerning price ceilings on all 
grains. 


istration and other agencies. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HEAVY LAKE-BORNE GRAIN 
MOVEMENT TO BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y.—Last week 12,128,622 
bus of lake-borne grain were brought to 
this port—one of the heaviest shipments 
for this time of the year in a number 
of seasons. While the shipment was of 
record-breaking proportions and indi- 
cated continued heavy movement, grain 
men said that the number of vessels 
available on the lakes would determine 
how much would be brought in during 
succeeding months to satisfy the heavy 
demand. 





———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WPB LOOSENS CONTROL OF 
GRAIN FUMIGATION STOCK 


Wasuineron, D. C.—WPB amended 
Preference Order M-41, May 20, to per- 
mit greater quantities of chlorinated 
hydrocarbon solvents for use in grain 
fumigation and other civilian uses. The 
order frees a minimum of the average 
monthly quantity used for the year end- 
ing Sept. 30, 1941, if the user has been 
assigned a preference rating of B-2 and 
tliminates certification to WPB of pur- 
chasers on Form D-127. 
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PRICE CONTROL AUTHOR 





LTHOUGH the newest member of 
A the grain and feed section of the 
Office of Price Administration, 
George Montgomery has served notice 
that he will be unable to remain with the 
price agency after July 1, thus joining 
the general exodus of flour and feed 
price executives. He recently passed 
through his baptism of fire as a maker 
of one of the most complicated price 
As one of the au- 
thors of the all-important and perhaps 
the most far-reaching of all attempts at 
federal stabilization of prices—the corn 
schedule—this son of the great wheat 
producing state of Kansas is ready for 
any brickbats or posies which may be 
tossed his way as reward or punishment 
for his part in drafting the regulation 
which controls this major crop of the 
American nation. 

In the little town of Sabetha, in north- 
eastern Kansas, on June 5, 1902, George 
Montgomery first looked out upon the 
soil, with whose growing things he has 
since been rather intimately associated. 
Going through the grade schools and later 
the high school in his home community, 
Mr. Montgomery quite naturally was 
sent to the Kansas State Agricultural 
College for his higher education, which 


control regulations. 














By Emmet Dougherty 


began in 1921. Four years later, the 
proud possessor of a degree from the 


Sunflower institution, Mr. Montgomery 


joined the State Extension Service. Ob- 
taining his master’s degree as an agri- 





George Montgomery 


. to leave OPA job... 


cultural economist in 1927, he continued 
on as a specialist in marketing until 
1930, when he transferred to the Kansas 
agricultural teaching staff where he 
taught economics and marketing in the 
state college until 1934. 

Ambitious to broaden his knowledge of 
the complex problems of agricultural 
economics, he pursued graduate work at 
Harvard University in 1931 and the 
University of Wisconsin, plus a summer 
course at the University of Chicago, in 
1934-35. These two terms, and a sum- 
mer of travel in Europe in 1928, were the 
only periods in Mr. Montgomery’s career 
in which he was not intimately connected 
with some phase of farm research and 
teaching in his native state. 

From 1936 until last Jan. 20, when he 
came to Washington as head of OPA’s 
feed section, Mr. Montgomery was in 
charge of teaching and research in grain 
marketing at Kansas State College. He 
was one of the contributors to the month- 
ly bulletins on grain prices issued by the 
experiment station, writing the grain 
section. He has been a member of the 
American Farm Economists Association, 
and has taken an active part in the de- 
liberations of that organization. His 
family includes Mrs. Montgomery and 
one child. 








FLAXSEED TOP PLACED 
AT $3.05 MINNEAPOLIS 


~<>— 


Prices Above Parity Requirements for 
Agricultural Commodities Contained 
in Price Regulation, Says OPA 


Wasuinocton, D. C.—Maximum prices 
for all sales and deliveries of domestic 
and imported flaxseed, except for plant- 
ing 1943 crops and for medicinal and 
food purposes, are established in an 
order issued May 21 by the OPA. The 
schedule establishes a base price of $3.05 
bu at Minneapolis, Duluth, Mankato and 
Red Wing, Minn., Milwaukee, Wis., Chi- 
cago, Ill, and Portland, Oregon. The 
base price at Emporia and Fredonia, 
Kansas, is $2.95, at Corpus Christi, Har- 
lingen and Houston, Texas, $2.90. On 
the Pacific Coast the price is $3.30 for 
California and Arizona. 

Provision is made for applicable dock- 
age, transportation and handling charges 
for flaxseed delivered elsewhere. Ceil- 
ings were established following consulta- 
tion with the FDA and industry repre- 
sentatives. The prices are above the 
parity requirements for agricultural 
commodities contained in the price regu- 
lation act. OPA’s announcement said 
that the price received by farmers for 
flaxseed on April 15, 1943, was $2.98 bu. 
This was 109% of the parity of $2.74 
bu. Allowance of about 22c bu to cover 
transportation and handling charges 
would bring the parity price to $2.96 bu 
at Minneapolis, Milwaukee and Chicago. 
An additional 9c bu is allowed for the 
probable increase in parity price, pro- 


ducing the maximum price of $3.05 at 
those points. 

The higher price for west coast flax, 
it was explained, was due to the higher 
yield of oil per bushel. The lower price 
for Kansas and Texas reflects the lower 
yield for these seeds compared with flax 
from the north central states. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DR. A. G. OLSEN ASSISTANT MANAGER 

New York, N. Y.—Dr. A. G. Olsen 
has been appointed assistant manager of 
General Foods Central Laboratories at 
Hoboken, N. J., according to T. M. 
Rector, manager of the laboratories and 
of the company’s research and develop- 
ment department. He is a member of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, the American Chemical So- 
ciety, and a fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. He has written a number of 
scientific papers which have been pub- 
lished in various technical journals. 











NO BAN ON BAG 
PRINTING 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—No restric- 
tions will be imposed at present on 
printing on paper shipping sacks and 
textile bags, the WPB Containers 
Division announced, May 20. WPB 
said that the Multi-Wall shipping 
sack industry and the Textile Bag 
industry during 1943 have voluntar- 
ily instituted steps which will save 
approximately 35% of the amount of 
materials they consumed for printing 
in 1942. 





JULY EXPORT SPACE 
REMAINS UNCERTAIN 


—~<— 
Some Space Assured to Wheat Flour 


Millers Export Association, But 
Total Amount Yet Undecided 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special )}—Un- 
certainty still exists on the exact total 
of shipping space that will be allotted to 
American flour millers for exports to 
Latin-American countries for July, al- 
though some space has been assured to 
General Manager McArthur of _ the 
Wheat Flour Millers Export Association. 
June space has been allotted for Peru and 
Bolivia, but shipments to Columbia, Ecua- 
dor and Brazil are still in the “promise” 
state. 

Flour export association officials are 
still attempting to convince BEW and 
the State Department that flour should 
be eliminated from the central purchas- 
ing scheme which is scheduled to be im- 
posed next month, and have some hope 
of accomplishing this, but they are still 
waiting for a “yes” answer. If no ex- 
emption is forthcoming by June 15, im- 
porters in Haiti, Ecuador and Guate- 
mala will be required to obtain permits 
for importation of flour, and these per- 
mits will have to be filed with BEW 
before shipments can be made. 

There has been moderate buying in- 
terest from Latin America recently, but 
mills are somewhat reluctant to sell in 
view of all the potential difficulties and 
a sizeable balance of unfilled orders. 


EARLY MILLING IN OREGON 


Far from supplies and with no trans- 
portation worthy of the name, the Ore- 
gon colonists were dependent on local 
supplies. Consequently, they planted 
wheat in the prairies, first in Clark 
County, Wash., where the Hudson’s 
Bay factor, Dr. McLaughlin, first ground 
wheat in an old stump, later on Cowlitz 
prairie, and—with the development of 
the Hudson’s Bay post at Dupont, 
Wash.—the prairies around Yelmand 
Rainier. 

When the Simmons party first came 
to what is now Tumwater—just a stone’s 
throw from the capital of the state of 
Washington—to found New Market they 
brought an order from McLaughlin for 
wheat from the post near the Nisqually 
River, and one of their first developments 
was to harness the falls of the Deschutes 
to run a grist mill. They had eaten their 
wheat boiled whole the first winter and 
They 
grew their wheat on what is now known 
as Bush prairie, south of Olympia, where 
one of their colored 
named Bush, raised such fine wheat that 
he won first prize at the Philadelphia 
centennial exposition in the ’70s.—F.K.H. 


In a survey undertaken in 1820 in 


reveled in their first johnny cakes. 


number, a man 


order to discover what the people were 
eating, of 16,000,000 inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom at that time 9,000,000 
ate wheaten bread, 4,500,000 ate oaten 
bread, 1,500,000 ate barley bread, 500,- 
000 ate rye bread, and 500,000 ate bean 
and pea bread. 


BREAD FOR DOGS 


We purposely published a report in 
last week’s issue of the prosecution and 
conviction of a woman for wasting bread, 
fit for human consumption, by using it 
for the feeding of dogs. She purchased 
18 loaves per week for a house where 
there were only two occupants, and it 
was alleged three puppies only got the 
surplus bread, although there were also 
in her keeping five other dogs. 

The newspaper report of the proceed- 
ings which were reproduced did not re- 
veal anything of material value in the 
statement of the Ministry of Food’s 
representative, who prosecuted, nor did 
it contain any reply to the pettifogging 
argument of the solicitor for the defense 
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“Deacon White, who fattens his hawgs by 

givin’ em the run of other folk’s timber,” 

said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 

iver Roller Mills, ‘““was down 

here the other day talkin’ up a 

scheme he had for gettin’ a kind 

got hawg raiser’s pension off'n the 

YZsuv’ment. His idea is to get a law 

_passed givin’ every congressman 

the right to issue money an’ buy 

~*# ' hawgs at forty dollars apiece an’ then 

the guv’ ment is to fatten em up an’ apply 

ésses on reducin’ the price of hams an’ side meat. 

/ When he’d got through arguin’ it out an’ as’t what did 

I think, I said mebby it was all right but I allowed that so 
long as there is a God in Israel and a Coolidge in the White 
House he’d probably jes’ have to take it out in talkin’. 


9 99 








A New Deal Notion in the Coolidge Era—(Cartoon Reproduced From The Northwestern 
Miller of Two Decades Ago) 


that the use of bread (which it was ad- 
mitted by inference was fit for human 
consumption) for the feeding of dogs 
was not waste, that bread was not ra- 
tioned, and until the government did ra- 
tion bread they must expect to see people 
using more bread than was necessary. 
The solicitor for the defense also had 
the fatuity to add that if his client could 
eat 30 loaves a day she could do so as there 
was no law to say she could not. It may 
be well to remind those who think like- 
wise that under the flour order no milled 
wheaten substance may be used to man- 
ufacture any article except for human 
food, the only exception being in favor 
of feedingstuff manufacturers who are 
specially provided for. Further, the 
Waste of Food Order, in our opinion, 
makes it an offense to use bread for 
purposes other than human consumption 
so long as bread is fit for that purpose. 
Whether or not the magistrates in the 
case quoted were informed of these or- 
ders we must give them credit for arriv- 
ing at a just decision in convicting the 
accused. Where we think they erred, 
however, was in imposing an unimpres- 
sive penalty. In our view, the only way 
to stop such waste is to reduce the dog 
population. No household should be 
permitted to keep more than one dog, 
with exceptions such as in the case of 
farm houses. We are all more or less 
dog lovers, but surely the lives of our 


sailors must take precedence. The major 
proportion of our wheat supplies must 
still be transported across the herring 
pond at grave risk to valuable lives, and 
to reduce the need is to reduce the risk. 
—National Association Review, London, 
Eng. 

A unique gift of a water-worked grain 
mill hes been handed over by a resident 
in the Island of Lewis to the British 
The mill 
grain-grinding mill of very ancient origin. 
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ABSENTEEISM UP 

The National Association of Manufac- 
turers announces that as a result of an 
absenteeism survey in 25 of its member 
company war plants, it had been estab- 
lished that the wartime average of ab- 
senteeism in those companies has _in- 
creased 56% since the war effort started. 
The present percentage of absenteeism 
found to be 5.42 of workers as 
compared to 3.48 before the war. 

The association listed as chief causes 
of absenteeism sickness, accidents, hous- 
ing and transportation problems, high 
earnings, inexperience in regular em- 
ployment and irresponsibility. It found 
also that in industries with a high rate 
of absenteeism the lost time is greatest 
on Saturdays and Mondays. 


was 
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POINTLESS DINNER 
Ration worry the 
members of the Institute of Food Tech. 


points need not 
nologists when they dine in St. Louis dur- 
ing their Conference on Food Processing 
in June. A rationless, point-free dinne; 
is planned from cocktail to demitasse. 
The oldest, yet the newest, form of 
food processing will be amply demon- 
strated at this unique affair. Drying, the 
oldest form of food preservation, now 
known as dehydration, is the newest way 
to save and compress food for America’s 
food-needy allies. 
Tomato juice cocktail, dehydrated, of 
course; broiler turkeys, still a novelty 
in June; dehydrated vegetables; Chef's 
salad, using dehydrated beets, and apple 
pie, made from dehydrated apple nug- 
gets, will highlight the menu. 
It was not until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century that yeast became 
commonly used. Previously it wos the 
custom to make a paste of barley flour 
which, after being heated on hot cinders, 
was put into a jar to cool and become 
sour; this was then used as leaven with 
which to make bread which today would 
be considered a most unpalatable food. 
THE AMERICA I LOVE 
This, here, is the America I love! 
These cool, lark-caroled dawns to wan- 
der thru, 

Gem-set with rivers, necklaced hills re- 
new; 

Gold fields of grain below, gold sky 
above, 

The multiple of nesting quail and dove, 

The hungry nations waiting harves! due, 

The country that the world looks for- 
ward to 

For food, vast fields where corn-tops 
upward shove. 


This, here, is the America I own: 

A walnut grove, a house, a field of wheat, 

A row of purple Concords rich with wine, 

The caring for a trust by me alone 

That must be shared so all the world 

may eat— 

This freedom of America that’s min ! 

Beutau M. Hves 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, including 
supplements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 
supplements ~ $2.00 
3 years - - 5.00 
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OLD TIRES TO MEND 


S a modest, if somewhat unwilling, contributor 
A the nation’s stock pile of scrap rubber, we were 
relieved the other day to learn that forty mountains 
of discarded motor car tires in eighteen cities now 
safeguard the needs of war and the people for ap- 
proximately thirty-seven years. 

According to the figures made public by William 
M. Jeffers, rubber director, the stock pile currently 
amounts to 675,000 tons. It is being used at the rate 
of 38,000 tons per month, chiefly in the making of 
camelbacks for tire treads. Against this rate of con- 
sumption are current monthly scrap collections of 36,- 
500 tons, leaving a net shortage of 1,500 tons per 
month, or enough for 450 months. 

Our interest in the matter is because, like probably 
millions of other reasonably non-hoarding conserva- 
tives, when it looked like motor tires might soon be- 
come as scarce and hard to get as drinking liquor was 
a quarter century or so ago, we easily permitted our 
garage man to sell us two rather unhealthy looking 
casings and four equally wan looking tubes for a 
pretty ridiculous price. Nevertheless, we felt rather 
proud of the transaction and laid our little personal 
stock pile away with 
handedness and a smile at how some time we were go- 


satisfaction over our fore- 


ing to laugh at the neighbors for their failure to 
1ealize there was a war in the world. 

Then along came the gas rationing with its re- 
quirement that we had to divest ourselves of any 
surplus over five tires on pain of having no need for 
any tires at all. Faced with the cold, hard choice be- 
tween this fate and foreswearing ourself and perhaps 
facing a charge of perjury, we yielded up the two 
precious casings to the Railway Express Co. in return 
for a treasury check for something like six dollars and 
seventeen cents. We found that surrender of tubes 
was less mandatory, but finally decided to split with 
the government fifty-fifty and turned in two of them, 
only to learn later that the boys on the express truck 
rather scorned them and asked what the hell they were 
supposed to do with them. 

And that is the way things stood until recently, 
when we learned that, either through government mis- 
calculation or the generosity of Mr. Jeffers, we now 
can get camelbacks—whatever they are—for the mere 
asking and that casings themselves are not beyond 
command of the most lowly citizen when his old tires 
get beyond repair. 

At least that is the way things stood until we 
came upon the statistic quoted in the beginning that 
our two casings, along with millions of others unwill- 
ingly surrendered to the maw of war, now add up toa 
thirty-seven year supply. Ours may,:of course, have 
been placed at the very top of the stock pile and be- 
fore now have gone to the reclaiming works and be 
at this moment doing an honest job in the war or 
helping to transport some citizen more worthy than 
ourself to wherever he wants to go. On the other 
hand, it is conceivable that these two battered old 
erstwhile cherished possessions of ours may be at this 
moment at the very foundation of one of the forty 
reat stockpiles, there patiently awaiting the call to 
Service. 

It is, on the whole, rather a pretty thought that 
it may by some chance turn out that when the pile 
of old tires nears exhaustion, to the point where the 
World’s fate depends upon the last man and the last 
tire, our two old hulks, perhaps hardened or even 
mouldy with age, may respond to the call of service 
and thus earn a hero’s recognition. 

Yet thirty-seven years is, even considering how 
rapidly the years march, a long time to wait; par- 
ticularly since some part of that time inescapably 
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must be spent in wondering how many other statistical 
compilations upon which our civilian regulations are 
based may be equally far in error. Perhaps it will 
be as well, even more comforting, to place this par- 
ticular statistic side by side with the ten million 
cases of canned salmon which were returned to the 
civilian marts of trade and accept the whole situation 
on the patriotic assumption that probably the boys are 
doing the best they can. This is the easier to do since 
we quite simply cannot picture what we would do 
were we ourself called to any of a thousand jobs in 
the nation’s service, the sorely tried occupants of 
which we, and other millions of people, so constant- 
ly criticize. 
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PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AFTER THE PEACE 


RIME MINISTER CHURCHILL’S forthright 

statement about the world war situation before 
the Congress last week served to remind us of several 
paragraphs from his speech before Parliament a few 
months ago which we had clipped from the London 
Times and laid away against the turn of events. Our 
own present concern with taxation to pay the war 
cost and current interest in postwar policies make it 
appear timely to quote these paragraphs here: 


This brings me to the subject of the burden 
and incidence of taxation. Direct taxation on all 
classes stands at unprecedented and _ sterilizing 
levels. Besides this there is indirect taxation 
raised to a remarkable height. 

In wartime our people are willing and even 
proud to pay all these taxes. But such conditions 
could not continue in peace. We must expect 
taxation after the war to be heavier than it was 
before the war, but we do not intend to shape our 
plans or levy taxation in a way which by removing 
personal incentive, would destroy initiative and 
enterprise. 

If you take any single year of peace and take 
a slice through the industry and enterprise of the 
nation—see how important is the spirit of enter- 
prise and ingenuity—you will find work which is 
being done at the moment, work that is being 
planned for the next year, and projects for the 
third, fourth, and even the fifth year ahead which 
are all maturing. War cuts down all this forward 
planning, and everything is subordinated to the 
struggle for national existence. Thus, when pcace 
came suddenly, as it did last time, there were no 
long carefully prepared plans for the future. That 
was one of the main reasons why at the end of the 
last war, after a momentary recovery, we fell into 
a dreadful trough of unemployment. We must not 
be caught again that way. 

It is therefore necessary to make sure that we 
have projects for the future employment of the 
people and the forward movement of our indus- 
tries carefully foreseen, and, secondly, that private 
enterprise and state enterprise are both able to 
play their parts to the utmost. 

A number of measures are being and will be 
prepared which will enable the government to 
exercise a balancing influence upon development 
which can be turned on or off as circumstances 
require. There is a broadening field for state 
ownership and enterprise, especially in relation to 
monopolies of all kinds. The modern state will 
increasingly concern itself with the economic well- 
being of the nation, but it is all the more vital to 
revive at the earliest moment a widespread healthy 
and vigorous private enterprise without which we 
shall] never be able to provide, in the years when 
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it is needed, the employment for our soldiers, 

sailors, and airmen to which they are entitled after 

their duty has been done. 

It will be noted that Mr. Churchill’s whole emphasis 
is placed upon the spirit of enterprise and ingenuity, 
upon private initiative as we say it, in consideration 
of postwar economy. He does, to be sure, mention 
the duty and obligation of the state to do its fair 
share in supplying guidance and supervision to in- 
dividual enterprise; and this we all know to be un- 
avoidable, since it is the state, acting for the whole 
people which creates the confusion of war and which, 
therefore, must carry primary responsibility for re- 
storing order. 

Yet the contrast between his presentation of the 
economic problems which will accompany the peace 
and some of the ideas which already are being ad- 
vanced in our own exalted circles is impressive. Here it 
is becoming increasingly clear that all of the great forces 
responsible for the sharp turn toward the left through 
the past decade now are quietly but quite surely pre- 
paring to take advantage of the “emergency” created 
hy the peace to substitute the greatest possible de- 
gree of social and economic planning for the free 
enterprise which for a century and a half has been 
protected by constitutional government and promoted 
by democratic thinking. 

We quote Mr. Churchill and add this comment be- 
cause to us it strongly appears that those opposed 
to fundamental changes in our long established eco- 
nomic and social philosophy after the war will do well 
not to become so wholly concerned about the war itself 
as to overlook the trend toward a new kind of nation 
efter the peace. 
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POPULAR PIECE 


FEW weeks ago we received, first through a friend 

in Boston and later from other sources, typewrit- 
ten copies of the text of a speech delivered before the 
National Industrial Conference Board by Mr. Carl 
Byoir, an attorney and public relations counsel for 
the Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., in which the speaker 
was semewhat more than mildly critical of the legal 
procedure in anti-trust cases devised and for several 
years followed by Mr. Thurman Arnold. 

When about the third or fourth copy of the speech 
had drifted in to our desk, it occurred to us that more 
people might like to join in the chuckle over Mr. 
Byoir’s forceful criticism and that, despite the paper 
shortage, we would be justified in commandeering 
space for it. So we printed it under the appropriately 
inspired caption, “A & P Man Pins Back Mr. Arnold’s 
Fars.” 

The reception accorded the piece by our readers 
was such as almost to reflect upon the merit of the 
current content of our paper supplied by members of 
our own staff. Indeed, we do not readily recall when any- 
thing we have printed has been so cordially received by 
our readers. The limited number of spare copies 
normally held for emergency demand were almost im- 
mediately exhausted and we were compelled to resort 
to reprints to comply with requests. This reprint 
order quickly ran through four “editions,” with the 
matter still in type and orders, including one for ap- 
proximately three thousand copies from a concern 
in no way connect2d with our industries, still bearing 
testimony to public approval. 

We cite the experience chiefly because of its value 
as evidence of how heartily tired people are of these 
largely phony prosecutions of respectable business 
concerns on highly technical legal grounds at a time 
when all of the country’s might has both the right and 
the duty to be doing those things, and only those 
things, which contribute to getting on with the war. 
The current prosecution of a group of leaders in the 
milling industry on charges completely opposed to 
simple common sense is but one of many such cases. 
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Problem of Increasing Canada’s 
Flour Production Is Studied 


Toronto, Ontr.—The problem of in- 
creasing Canada’s output of flour for 
war and other uses is engaging more and 
more attention as demands of the allied 
powers grow. Most of the mills in this 
country are increasing their production 
of flour to the utmost possible extent, 
the requirements of buyers for nations 
in the allied group being practically in- 
satiable. Every mill which can produce 
the kind of flour required and has the 
necessary facilities for loading and ship- 
ment is already sold ahead for months. 
Any plants now idle for any reason are 
being studied with a view to their be- 
ing brought into the picture 

As has been shown more than once in 
this correspondence lately Canada is not 
really pulling her full weight in the pro- 
duction of flour. Some mills are shut 
down altogether, some are able to work 
only part time while many are being in- 
creasingly handicapped by want = of 
skilled and unskilled labor. Conscription 
has taken valuable men away from most 
of the mills and is steadily taking more. 
There is little co-operation between the 
industrial and the military authorities, 
men within the conscription limits be- 
ing ruthlessly swept into the armed 
forces when common sense suggests that 
they would be of infinitely more value 
to the allied cause if allowed to carry 
on in the production of flour for over- 
seas use. All who have given any 
thought to the matter know that Canada 
is making a serious mistake in keeping 
her flour mills subject to the conscription 
If the total working force of Ca- 
nadian flour mills could be called up en 
battle 
fronts their number would make no ap- 
preciable difference in the striking pow- 
er available, whereas, if kept where they 
are and allowed to work unceasingly in 


law. 


masse and transported to the 


the production of flour they may easily 
become one of the winning factors. Feed- 
ing wheat into the rolls of a modern 
flour mill may do more for the cause 
than these same men could ever hope to 
do behind the guns. 
vidious comparison. 


This is not an in- 
It is merely com- 
mon sense as the men now fighting would 
agree without question since they must 
have bread and plenty of it if they are 
to win their battles. 

Whatever the mistakes in past Cana- 
dian policies with regard to priority for 
flour mills there is no excuse for their 
perpetuation now that the situation and 
its future requirements become 
Flour is one of the most precious 
of munitions and time will not reduce its 
relative importance. With milling ca- 
pacity which is capable of increasing its 
output by at least 10,000 bbls per day, 
or the equivalent of 10% more than its 


have 
clear. 


present set-up can achieve, Canada is 
waiting only for official action to release 
its powers and allow them to be stretched 
to the limit. 


Among millers this is not a matter of 
potential increase in their profits but 
simply and solely that they want seri- 
ously to get into the war and to show 
that even their prosaic industry can take 
Mr. Churchill’s appeal for the utmost 
that British people can do to hasten 
the end with the same earnest intensity 
that he put into his challenge. A more 
enlightened attitude on the part of the 
government of Canada would win the en- 
thusiastic co-operation of every flour mill 
Given the 
opportunity to make more effective use 


in all this broad dominion. 


of their plants together with the right 
to employ to its fullest experienced mill- 
ing labor which is still to be found in 
Canada those responsible for the oper- 
ation of these plants will set up new 
records in the way of flour production, 
thereby adding another major contribu- 
tion to the record this country already 
has set up in the way of war services. 
A. H. B. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA APPROVED GETS 
ATTENTION IN BRITAIN 


Toronto, Onv.—Apparently the bread 
now being made in Canada which goes 
under the name “Canada Approved” is 
attracting attention of nutritionists in 
Great Britain. They are considering it 
alongside of their own coarse loaf and 
also in comparison with the synthetically 
enriched loaf which has made so large a 
place for itself in the United States, 
What the general opinion of the Cana- 
dian article may be it is too soon yet to 
form judgment but such indications as 
there are seem to show that the Cana- 
dian bread is meeting with unexpected 
favor in the United Kingdom. English 
nutritional scientists profess to find mer- 
it in it and at least one of these has 
said that it probably is the prototype of 
the bread of the future. 

So far as can be gathered from press 
reports the reason for these English 
Canadian bread is to be 
belief that the vitamin B, 
content is considerably higher than was 
expected. 


reactions to 
found in a 


Why this should be so reports 
available do not explain. According to 
all scientific opinion which has expressed 
itself there is nothing in the Canadian 
milling procedure which would yield a 
vitamin content as high as that found 
If the English 
findings are borne out by subsequent and 


in the loaves examined. 


wider investigation then Canadian mill- 
ers and chemists must go over the ground 
again and find out wherein their former 
conclusions went astray. 

It will be all to the good if fuller and 
more comprehensive tests of the Cana- 
dian flour are made. Everyone wants 
to know the truth about the nutritional 
value of bread and in no country can 
this be more important than in Canada. 
It is almost universally believed now 


that Canada will be called upon in the 
future to supply ever increasing quanti- 
ties of flour to countries which do not 
produce enough or any of their own. 
A. H. B. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

ALTERNATIVE DELIVERY POINTS 

Winnipec, Man.—For 1943-44 the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board will grant an alter- 
native delivery point for oats, barley 
and rye to any producer whose farm is 
tributary to any of the 10 milling and 
feeding centers in western Canada. In 
1942-43 purchasers requesting permission 
to deliver at these points were given 
special permission, 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DOMESTIC DISAPPEARANCE 
OF CANADIAN MILLFEED UP 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Ottawa, has published the 
following table showing production and 
domestic disappearance of millfeed in 
Canada by months for the first eight 
months of the current crop year: 

Domestic 


Production Disappearance 
Tons 


1942-43 


62,463 
56,864 
56,266 
59,997 
62,019 
57,534 
64,049 
73,880 


September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 


66,646 
73,688 


RAE ie vss oa ceses's 524,800 493,072 

It will be seen from above figures that 
domestic disappearance accounted for 
almost 94% of the production. For 
comparative purposes the bureau points 
out that in the first eight months of the 
crop year 1941-42 production of mill- 
feeds amounted to 458,413 tons and do- 
mestic disappearance to 382,082 tons, or 
about 83% of production. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

HEADS TECHNICAL AGRICULTURISTS 

Winnirec, Man.—Dr. K. W. Neatby, 
director of the agricultural department 
of the North-West Line Elevators Asso- 
ciation, has been elected president of 
the Canadian Society of Technical Agri- 
culturists. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR GRIND 
FOR CROP YEAR INCREASED 
Toronto, Ontr.—Production of winter 
wheat flour in Canada in the eight months 
of the crop year ending with March 
totaled 762,787 bbls, compared with 620,- 
872 in the corresponding period of the 
previous crop year. The smaller showing 
in 1941-42 is accounted for by a short 
crop of winter wheat in that year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GOOD CROPS NECESSARY FOR 
FOOD PRODUCTION PROGRAMS 
Wiyyipec, Man.—The total supply of 

wheat and other grains in Canada and 

United States is still large, states the 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics, but at 

the present rate of disappearance good 

crops will be needed this year to ensure 

a margin of safety for the food produc- 

tion programs contemplated for 1944. 


ONTARIO FLOUR MILLERS 
SET DATE FOR CONVENTION 


Ontario 
Millers Association held one of its regu- 


Toronto, Ont.—The Flour 
lar meetings in Toronto on May 19. ‘There 
The date for 


the annual convention was decided and 


was a good attendance. 


set for June 21 at the King Edward 
Hotel, Toronto. 

The main subjects of discussion at the 
recent meeting were those of labor jn 
the industry and replacement of milling 
machinery and equipment. This associa- 
tion has been doing excellent work in 
placing before the authorities concerned 
the present situation in the milling in- 
dustry caused by scarcity of labor and 
the need to replace machinery and equip- 
ment worn out by pressure of war orders 
from #ke British Ministry of Food. The 
Department of Labor recently put the 
milling industry on a basis correspond- 
ing with agriculture in the matter of 
priority in man-power. A ruling to this 
effect was received by the association 
some weeks ago. Apparently some con- 
cessions have also been made in the way 
of priority when obtaining supplies of 
machinery and equipment. 

Unfortunately, however, with regard to 
labor, selective service branch offices in 
Ontario do not appear to have been 
advised of the department’s ruling. In 
any event the milling industry has re- 
ceived no relief from conscription of em- 
ployees nor in securing necessary help 
where this has been depleted. Some mills 
find it impossible to carry on full-time 
operation. This is a serious situation in 
the production of such essential war prod- 
ucts as flour and feedingstuffs. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRICE BOARD REFUSES TO 
ADJUST TOP ON RYE FLOUR 


“ Toronto, Ont.—The Wartime 
and Trade Board, Ottawa, is reported to 
have refused to adjust the ceiling on 
rye flour to cover the advance in the 
grain since the ceiling on the latter was 
taken off. Rye is now 12¢ bu higher 
than at the time the ceiling was cstab- 
lished, which would mean an _ increase 
of about 72¢ bbl in the flour. Mills 
grinding rye flour would, therefore, be 
faced with losses on such operations and 
it is probable that this product wil! dis 
appear off the market. 


Prices 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MR. BISHOP IN TORONTO 

Toronto, Ont.—F. L. Bishop, of the 
Bishop Milling Co., Ltd., Battleford. 
Sask., and representative of the western 
country flour mills on the Wartime I’ rices 
and Trade Board, was in Toronty 
May 19 and 20. Mr. Bishop was © his 
way to Ottawa for a meeting wit! the 
administrator of flour and cereal })rod- 
ucts. He spends considerable time i" 
the capital conferring with members 
the board on problems affecting the flout 
milling industry of western Canadas. 
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Grain Trade as Private Enterprise 


Is Declared a Postwar Necessity 


Loxnon, Eno.—The forty-seventh an- 
nual general meeting of the Liverpool 
Corn Trade Association held in 
Liverpool on April 28, the retiring presi- 
dent, Horatio Batty, presiding. He ex- 
plained that the usual printed report of 
the association could not be circulated 
this year, owing to the official limitation 
on the printing of company reports, etc., 
but the original copy was on file for 
those who wished to see it. 


was 


The membership of the association on 
March 31, 1943, was 188, representing 
97 firms or companies against 194 mem- 
bers representing 100 firms or companies 
last year. . 

Referring to the project to erect a 
temporary building on the site of the 
destroyed Corn Exchange, Mr. Batty 
said that owing to the shortage of labor 
and material it had not been possible 
to obtain a license to proceed with the 
work. He hoped that in the meantime 
the members would utilize the premises 
rented by the association in Fenwick 
Street for spot market purposes. 

Commenting on the various committees 
connected with the association, Mr. Batty 
referred in particular to the grain trade 
problems committee set up by the Federa- 
tion of Corn Trade Associations last year. 
The purpose of this committee is to study 
and make recommendations regarding the 
present and future policy of the grain 
trade and to safeguard the postwar posi- 
tion of the trade. He thought control 
would continue for two or three years 
after the war, diminishing gradually. 

Although the government’s _ policy, 
owing to the necessity of releasing a 
considerable amount of freight for es- 
sential war purposes, was to encourage 
the greatest possible production of home- 
grown cereals, the services of the grain 
trade had been enlisted to an increasing 
extent, Mr. Batty said, in the purchase, 
storage and distribution of home-grown 
products. In this connection he paid 
a tribute to the millers who, in accord- 
ance with instructions of the Ministry 
of Food, had to produce a flour of mini- 
mum extraction of 85% and to include a 
percentage of barley, oats and rye in 
their grist. The bread produced from 
this flour did them credit. . 

Speaking of the wonderful crops har- 
vested in Great Britain and allied coun- 
tries in 1942 Mr. Batty said: “Last year 
your retiring president, O. T. Williams, 
remarked that ‘it was nothing less than 
@ miracle that in the countries most 
closely bound to us as allies and friends 
there had been through the bounty of 
nature large supplies always available 
for shipment to Great Britain.’ This 
year it would seem even more than a 
miracle that, through the mercy of Provi- 

» more bounteous crops than ever 
have been raised, not only in those export- 


ing countries, but in our own country 
also.” 

Mr. Batty next spoke of the large 
stocks of corn available—estimated at 
10,000,000 tons—in the Argentine, and 
remarked: “There is no doubt that these 
reserves of wheat and maize (corn) will 
be urgently required for distribution in 
Europe and elsewhere after the war, and 
in that service the grain trade are not 
only willing to co-operate but it is their 
due and legitimate task. The directors 
of the Liverpool Corn Trade Association 
trust that after the present emergency is 
over governments will remember that 
inquiries made in the United States, 
Canada and the United Kingdom and 
elsewhere regarding the grain trade in 
general and in ‘futures’ trading in par- 
ticular, have proved that the trade has 
been efficiently and economically con- 
ducted with advantage to both the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. The trade has 
always, even in the most difficult times, 





“POWDER MASH” FOR 
ARMY’S SAUSAGE 


Lonvon, ENG.—Announcement was 





made recently by the Daily Express, 
London, that “Tommy” in the desert 
was getting “sausage and powder 
mash” sent to him by Lord Woolton, 
who had stated, it was said, that a 
jam preserving and vegetable can- 
ning factory had succeeded in produc- 
ing a mashed potato powder which 
would reconstitute with hot water. 
Details had been sent to America. 
The 


secret. 


process was described as a 





secured for the nation the plentiful sup- 
ply of bread grain and animal feeding- 
stuffs which have been necessary.” 

Referring to the number of postwar 
plans that were being promulgated Mr. 
Batty spoke of the recent suggestion 
that part of the Ministry of Food or- 
ganization should be retained for the 
purpose of purchasing supplies from 
overseas and fixing wholesale and retail 
price levels, and the services of inter- 
mediaries dispensed with. By this means, 
it was claimed, the consuming public 
would get its requirements as cheaply as 
economically possible. Mr. Batty thought 
comment on this proposal was unneces- 
sary, except that the men now away 
fighting our battles would have some 
justification in expecting their peace- 
time jobs when they returned. 

The point was vigorously made by Mr. 
Batty that the British grain trade, under 
private enterprise, was absolutely neces- 
sary as a link in international trade in 
cereals and allied products. 


The new president of the Liverpool 
Corn Trade Association is Richard 
Neville Cornelius, of the grain firm of 
Richard Cornelius & Co., Liverpool, 
whose family has been associated with 
the grain trade in Liverpool since 1860. 
This is the second time Mr. Cornelius 
has served as president of the Liverpool 
Corn Trade Association. A. Howard 
Shone, a director of the North Shore 
Mills Co., Ltd., and of the Grain Ele- 
vating and Automatic Weighing Co., 
Ltd., will serve as vice president. His 
father was a president of the association 
in 1928-29. r 
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BRITISH SUPPLY MINISTER 
URGES JUTE SACK SALVAGE 


Lonvon, Eno.—The British Ministry 
of Supply has requested all persons han- 
dling jute sacks to treat them with 
utmost care and to conserve them from 
deterioration and damage. Special ma- 
chines have been installed in flour mills 
for the repair of sacks, and millions are 
being regularly darned, cleaned and ren- 
ovated. It is said that one girl is able 
to repair 100 sacks per day, on an 
average. 

Altogether there are about 183,000,000 
jute sacks in constant circulation in 
Great Britain, and the importance of 





keeping them “in circulation” is stressed 
by the Minister of Supply, who has asked 
that all sacks should be made available 
for re-use immediately upon being 
emptied. It is pointed out that the sacks 
are urgently needed for carrying all 
kinds of foodstuffs other than flour and 
grain. 

Besides, the usual method of acquisition 
through dealers, local municipal authori- 
ties have been asked to assist in the col- 
lection of sacks by means of depots or 
dumps. Sack salvage is now an order of 
the day and to use a sack for other than 
its proper purpose is regarded almost 
as a crime or an act of sabotage, for 
every thousand sacks saved represents, 
it is said, shipping space equal to enough 
petrol to keep a Churchill tank in ac- 
tion for a month, or enough food to 
keep a company of soldiers in full ra- 
tions for a fortnight. 
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CALL TO CITY WORKERS 
TO HELP WITH HARVEST 


Eno.—The British Minister 
of Agriculture, R. S. Hudson, address- 
ing a lunch-time meeting of city work- 
ers in London on May 5, said he looked 
to London as the main source of help 
in gathering in this year’s harvest, which 
he hoped would be a record one. Half 
a million were needed. The 
plan was for men and women to offer 





Lonpon, 


civilians 


their help over week-ends to the farmers 
in the vicinity of London and further 
afield for a week or 10 days. 

The minister took the opportunity 
of lauding the achievements of British 
agriculture during the last four years. 
He said that at the outbreak of the 
war this country had 3,000,000 acres less 
under cultivation than in 1914. Farm 
buildings and equipment had been neg- 
lected, hedges and fences had fallen into 
disrepair, and thousands of skilled men 
had left the land. In spite of these and 
other handicaps the output of food on 
British soil had been increased by 70% 
since 1939, and the country was produc- 
ing two thirds by weight of the food 
requirement, which he regarded as a 
phenomenal achievement. Not only had 
there been this great increase in the pro- 
duction for direct human consumption 
but the millions of tons of imported 
animal feedingstuffs had been replaced by 
home-grown fodder crops. 

All these increases, Mr. Hudson pointed 
out, had been achieved with practically 
no increase in regular staff but with the 
substitution of tens of thousands of 
novices, male and female, for skilled 
men who had joined the forces. The 
output of food per man in Britain was 
probably the highest in the world, and 
three times as high as Germany’s. 

Mr. Hudson referred to a four years’ 
plan for that was being 
worked out, which would include the har- 
vest of 1947. Also, a number of organi- 
zations and groups, representing all po- 
litical opinions, had been invited to issue 
reports on their ideas as to the postwar 
agricultural policy that should’ be 
adopted. The unanimity of many of 
these reports had filled him with hope, 
but, he added: “We cannot expect to get 
a permanent, vigorous and efficient agri- 
culture at bargain basement prices.” 


agriculture 
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ONE YEAR’S FOOD SUBSIDY 
COST TOTALS $384,000,000 


Lonpon, Eno.—The Ministry of Food 
recently published figures pertaining to 
the cost of food subsidies in Great 
Britain for the year ended March 31, 





1942, showing that the ministry had paid 
out a net total of £96,000,000 ($384,000,- 
000) in this connection, after setting off 
profits of £11,000,000. The subsidy on 
cereals cost the nation £38,108,577 ($152,- 
434,308), including £29,397,078 paid to 
£6,608,336 to bakers and £1,- 
393,665 for a subsidy on oatmeal. Un- 
der the animal feedingstuffs scheme the 
ministry paid out £1,935,587 ($7,742,348), 
mainly in respect of home-grown oil seed 


millers, 


cakes and meals. 
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SPILLERS DIVIDEND DECLARED 

Lonpon, Eno.—The directors of Spil- 
lers, Ltd., London, have recommended a 
final dividend of 121/4,.% on their ordinary 
stock, making a total dividend of 15% 
for the year 1942-43, and also a dividend 
of 15% on the deferred stock. 
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FLOUR BRAND PIONEERING.— 


We shall not stick the neck out so far 
as to say who first sold flour by brand. 
But until exactly 60 years ago there was 
no flour mill advertising. Then—came 
the dawn. First mill advertiser was C. 
A. Pillsbury & Co. and first advertising 
medium was T1re NorrHwesterN MILER. 
1883. 


phasis was upon an excellent woodcut 


This was on Oct. 12, Layout em- 
of the plant, with a highly idealized Falls 
of St. Anthony. 
pictures, but Pillsbury’s Best, Kanabec, 
Crown, Reform and Carleton were men- 


There were no brand 


tioned in the copy. 

When the first Horimay 
Tue Norruwesrern Minirr was issued 
at the end of 1883 it contained several 
There was no emphasis upon 


Numper of 


mill ads. 
brand names, which were merely listed. 
Hinkle, Greenleaf & Co. mentioned Cos- 
mos, Climax, Supreme Humboldt, Min- 
nesota Chief and Bonanza. Crocker, 
Fish & Co. listed Crocker’s Best, Hecla, 
Capstone and Par Excellence, the first 
being described as “best fancy,” the sec- 
ond as “standard bakers’” and the other 
two merely as “high grade.” D. R. 
Barber & Son’s “bakers’ brands” were 
represented to be Cataract, Par Value, 
Amazon and Thorn Hedge; “patents” 
were White Satin and Barber’s Best. 

Nearly all of the millers set forth in 
large capital letters, with exclamation 
that theirs were “the highest 
grades of flour,’ Cahill, Fletcher & 
Crocker being content with this state- 
ment alone, without mention of brands. 
J. A. Christian & Co. enumerated Su- 
perlative, Triple Ex, Christian’s Extra, 
Pearl, Imperial, Bakers’ Extra; Chris- 
tian, Brother & Co.’s Crown mill adver- 
tised that some of its brands 
Crown Roller Best, Emperor, 
Lookout, Big Gun, Bakers’ Gem 
Harvest. 

Washburn, Crosby & Co., with a full 
page, gave more prominence to its own- 
ers’ names than to names— 
the former being C. C. Washburn’s 
Estate, Charles J. Martin, William H. 
Dunwoody, John Crosby and W. D. 
Washburn, and the latter Washburn’s 
Superlative, Washburn’s 000, Wash- 
burn’s 00, Washburn’s Snowdrop, Wash- 
burn’s No. 1 and Washburn’s Iron Duke. 
The following brands of choice spring 
wheat flour were advertised by the 
Washburn Mill Co: Washburn’s Best, 
Washburn’s Fancy, Beacon Street, Fifth 
Avenue, Royal Rose, Nonpareil, Sara- 
toga, Balmoral, Saint Anthony, Lincoln, 
Sterling and Palisade. Columbia Mill 
Co. offered Columbia, Superlative, Amer- 
ican and Ceres, and the Holly Mill was 
content to rest on pictured evidence of 
its Gold Medal Inland award received 
at the First Millers’ International Exhi- 
bition in Cincinnati in 1880. 

But mill brands were little more than 


points, 


were 
Point 
and 


its brand 


fancy names during the first years of 
their use in advertising. They had not 
yet been converted to the use of mer- 
The great flour merchan- 
dising era had not yet begun, but the 
industry was on the rosy eve of it. And 
some of the pioneering groundwork for 
it was done not only by the early adver- 


chandising. 


tising in this journal’s pages but also in 
We give you this 
evidence from the Holiday Number of 
1883: 

“Regular Tue 
westeRN Mitier know that if it has a 


its editorial columns. 


readers of Nortu- 
hobby it is the advecacy of mill brands. 
For a long time past, in fact ever since 
we began to consider the relation of the 
miller to his customers, we have been 
preaching weekly sermons on this text. 
We fear that ours has been the usual 
homilist’s luck. Our congregation has 
either gone to sleep outright or else 
closed its ears to the steady droning of 
the But we not discour- 
aged, and can promise our hearers a 


sermon. are 
series of similar inflictions during the 
coming year, for we are hopeful and 
believe that within the next few years 
all reputable millers will come to realize 
the situation, and that one of them put- 
barrel of first-class flour 
letter or number will be re- 


ting out a 
under a 
garded by his fellows as a would-be sui- 
cide and candidate for the bankruptcy 
court. 

“We have recently had the pleasure 
of looking into the business affairs of 
a milling firm which, during the past 
year, has not put out a single barrel of 
flour (on a production of four to five 
hundred barrels a day) that was not 
branded with their own name and trade- 
mark did contain their 
copyrighted card and circulars. The re- 
sult as shown by their books is not sur- 
mill 


and which not 


passed by any of which we have 


knowledge. It has paid and paid big— 
We 
shall endeavor to tell briefly how it was 
done. 


to use a favorite American word. 


“In the first place, this mill is run 
by live men, young, active and enterpris- 
They do not think that their flour 
is the best in the world and they do not 
dough it up with samples from other 
mills with a determination to make it 
show up finer than anything else. They 
know that it is but little if any better 
than that made by dozens of mills in 


i ir 
ing. 


their own neighborhood and in adjoin- 
But they are bound to sell 
it at the highest price. When they 
adopted the resolution to do so, the 
owners of the mill (which is operated 
under a name favorably known in the 
flour market for more than half a cen- 
tury) visited the leading jobbers in all 
the principal towns of New England, 
which is, of course, the best all around 
market for high priced flour in the 
world, and notified them that they pro- 


ing states. 


By Carroll K. Michener 








posed thereafter to sell their flour under 
their own brands exclusively. The re- 
sult was invariably ‘But you can’t do 
it, you know. We get the flour of— 
and—and other leading millers, under a 
letter and brand it to suit ourselves. 
You are too small fry to dictate to us 
that way. We don’t want your flour. 
Good day.’ 

“Within a week every billboard, blank 
wall and fence in that town blossomed 
out with the ‘Brown’s Best’ 
(which will stand for the name as well 


words 


as anything else) and every housewife 
in the city and vicinity received an ele- 
gant circular, presenting outwardly the 
appearance of a wedding invitation, set- 
ting forth briefly but forcibly the good 
results sure to follow the use of ‘Brown’s 
Best.’ The newspapers were full of 
‘Brown’s Best’? and every other means 
of advertising was resorted to. Every 
grocer, no matter how small, who had a 
call for the flour, was supplied with it— 
in five barrel lots if he could buy no 
more, and soon consumers called for but 
little else. This work was done sys- 
tematically in more than twenty New 
England towns and without exception 
the jobbers who refused to handle the 
flour have begged for it and are now 
selling it at prices on top of the market. 

“This firm has spent nearly ten thou- 
sand dollars in advertising in the past 
year and they are amply satisfied with 
the result and propose to continue the 
same policy as long as it pays. What 
they have spent they have received again 
four times over in the enhanced prices 
of their flour and they still have the 
benefit of it in the additional reputation 
which their flour has attained—which is 
their own exclusive property ‘and not 
divided among a score of flour dealers, 
any one of whom would give up his 
share of it in a minute if he could buy 
an equally good flour to put under the 
same brand at five cents less per barrel.” 


Staying in bed over the week 
end with a strained back (not Victory 
garden but merely a paint-stuck window) 
gave us a chance to read Willkie’s “One 
World.” It 
muscle twinges, that he oversimplified 
this matter of devising a peace formula. 
Bet if he had been sounding off during 
the Revolutionary War he’d have insisted 
upon holding the Constitutional Conven- 
tion about five years before Yorktown. 


occurred to us, between 


In principle we could easily agree with 
him, but we wished, between hot pads, 
he’d been a little more specific about the 
formula he’d substitute for the Atlantic 


Charter and the Four Freedoms. No 


principle is worth a damn unless it can. 


be practically applied to the right place— 
like the pads. 


THIS WEEK’S CRACKPOT --~ the 
writer of these interesting words in an 
English magazine called Millgate Month. 
ly: “Some years ago, clever people dis. 
covered a way of making good money 
out of food in spite of its cheapness. The 
method was simple: you extracted the 
vitamins from the foodstuffs before they 
reached the market and sold them sepa- 
rately as Patent Health Foods. Wheat, 
of course, is the basis of this trade. The 
white bread most people ate was made 
from flour with the valuable wheat erm 
extracted. That’s why it was white: the 
color of a corpse. ... You may ask—if 
modern milling can’t give us the flour 
we need—why not change milling meth. 
ods and go back to millstones? The 
simplest answer to that is that there's 
a lot of money invested in steel-roller 
milling.” 


Last time we spoke about those hot 
cakes, the cards carrying statistical short 
cuts to converting prices and quantities 
from barrel to hundredweight basis, the 
print order stood at 7,000. Now, just to 
keep you en rapport, it has jumped to 
12,500. Some folks want several copies, 
and one, early in the game, asked for 
several thousand. They’re still available 
—them as asks, gits. 


+ « . Fellow cornered us the other 
evening at the post stag party, between 
his fifth and our first, and assured us 
that we were making the mistake of our 
life not to play up soybeans. Was he 
a miller? No. Was he a baker? No. 
Was he a farmer? No. He was a 
lawyer—‘“But don’t get me wrong—I eat 
and I make bread at our house—-with 
soybean flour. And if I say it as sh-sh- 
shouldn’t, it’s the best dam’ bread I ever 
ate.” ... Our friend was all excited 
about proteins. “Why sh-shay,” he said, 
“put soybeans in and what’ve-y-got? 
Bread and meat. Got nutrition, and 
OPA, and food shortage licked clean. 
And Hitler, too. Know what Hitler's 
secret weapon is? telling you. 
Itssssoybeans!” ... We always say, in 
cases like this: “In vino veritas,” which 
seems to have about the same effect 4 
“Skoll!” or “Prosit!” 


I'm 


The branny folks are mostly in the up- 
per income brackets. Sure, you ‘now 
that—you have to be able to afford such 
luxuries. But new evidence comes from 
the Milwaukee Journal’s annual survey 
of consumer habits. Bran products, says 
the Journal, have nearly twice the /op" 
larity among families in the top income 
layer as is shown for families of the 
lowest group. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent ill 





WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
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American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


‘HAVASAK’ 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 








WESTERN KING 


Choice Montana Flour 


ROCK CREEK MILLING CO. 


JOLIET;MONTANA 








MAXWELL KULLA 


Manufacturer's Distributor 


All Food Products 


38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK CITY 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 











‘SUNNY 
KANSAS" 


A grand flour 


to take on 


when some 
other flour 

has not worked 
so well. 


* 


WICHITA wis 


race ters patty COMPANY 














PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FA LLGATTER 


TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 














WAUPACA, WIS Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
7 
Grain Merchants + 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
MILLERS OF . 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour Quality Flours 
Plain and Selfising Mult os Sales Office MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 
HA CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUciNG’sncrios oF THE UNITED STATES 
Gallatin Valley Milling Co. RDESTY MILLING CO. TERMINAL ELEVATORS ies iain - hn < ‘a sie 
MONTANA Quality Millers for Chtcage Ostemtus } lle — | on 
Flours and Grain Over Half a Century Sense City Senate Bt. Loais: - ie San Francisco P 
n! ~ C 
D.R.Fisher,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO Toledo nn Cedar Rapids Winniper 














KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 


a 


mK ¢ x INE 
GENUINE 
yoeentiet wea FLOUR, 


Guaranteed to comply in all seroe | to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 




















Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 
RR A 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 532" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
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Today's the time to let the Big Jo family of flours help push 

your sales curve above the increased average. 
When Big Jo uniformity comes in the plant, production 
troubles go out. Extreme range of flour tolerance covers most 
production situations that ordinarily 
develop shop production “headaches”. 
Try Big Jo — and the rest of his 
family—in your shop. You'll find he’s 

a powerful helpmate. 


THE BIG JO FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 





Three Score and Ten 








(Continued from page 19.) 


end, the publication of the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth 
would benefit the millers themselves even 
more than the periodical in which it 
was printed, he resolutely, persistently 
and courageously defied opposition and 
about his work, 


patiently went never 


using underhanded or unscrupulous 


methods to attain his ends, never hesi- 

















“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 











Our Modern, Sanitary Flour Mill... 


. . . is fully air con- 


controlled for 
Full 


laboratory control plus Dakota 


ditioned and 


humidity and temperature. 


hard spring wheat completes the 


picture. 


TRI-STATE MILLING COMPANY 


RAPID C8TY, SOUTH DAKOTA 











The Front Page as It Looked 
Beginning of 1874 


tating to meet an issue, and never doubt- 
ing that ultimately he would gain the 
co-operation and good will of the millers 
who at first interposed such determined 
opposition to his efforts. 

“The struggle to obtain essential, ac- 
curate and trustworthy information from 
a reluctant and frequently an openly an- 
tagonistic industry was a long one, but 
finally the straightforward methods em- 
ployed by Mr. Clark were successful. 
The barriers of prejudice were gradual- 
ly broken down by his unswerving loy- 
alty, his impartial sincerity and the 
obvious honesty of his motives. Instead 
of being regarded as a mischievous in- 
truder whose unwelcome publicity was 
apt to be dangerous and troublesome, 
he became the trusted friend and ad- 
viser of the millers, and so he attained 
a position of respect and esteem which 
endured as long as he lived.” 

In this tradition of performance and 
of service THe Norruwestern MILLER 
has proceeded through the years. It 
looks forward to continued and increas- 
ing usefulness, 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STANDARD BRANDS FIRST 
QUARTER RESULTS BETTER 
James S. Adams, president of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., reports that for the 
first quarter of 1943 sales amounted to 
$41,770,627, compared with $34,981,561 
in the corresponding period of 1942. This 
was an increase of 19.4%. The com- 
pany’s gross margins are down due to 
the rise in cost of materials and wages. 
However, expenses have been substan- 
tially reduced. Net income (after taxes) 
for the quarter was $2,483,047, or 17.85c 
per share, compared with $1,489,980, or 
10c share in the first quarter of 1942. 
Mr. Adams stated that while current 
operating results were ahead of 1942, 
it was doubtful whether earnings for the 


year 1943 would continue at the rate - 


shown in the first quarter. 
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kinds and 
granulations 





THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


a 








Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” “No. Al” 


Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
ard 

Spring Wheat 
Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 


ar 
Spring Wheat 
Flour 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 














DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI! 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 





— 


THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 


le 
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3 SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Werm. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
DULUTH, MINN. 




















eqTRA KOU 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 
ce 1) ETH 


\ 


—_ 








A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS“ COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


O1A-ciuTem foun 





“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA. 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mits At FLOUR 











GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. 





PERCY KENT 











THE 


Shellabarger Mills 


Millers Since 1776 
SALINA ° KANSAS 
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Feedstuffs in Housewares 


Gimbel Brothers Open 
Feed Department in 
Pittsburgh Store 


PirrspurGH, Pa.—lIndicative of the 
trend of the times whereby department 
stores are finding alternate merchandise 
to take up the void left by the disap- 
pearance of many lines of durable goods 
no longer available for. civilian con- 
sumption, Gimbel Bros., leading depart- 
ment store operators of Pittsburgh, have 
recently opened a feedstuffs department 
on the houseware floor—the seventh. 
Bernard Kant, divisional manager, stat- 
ed that the new venture has brought an 
active response promising a permanent 
and successful operation. 

Offered for sale in the new department 
are a wide variety of livestock and poul- 
try feeds—grain, mash and dairy rations, 
featuring the Harco products of the 
Harper Feed Mills and the Ralston- 
Purina Sanitation line of poultry feeds. 
Some feeds may be ordered in fancy 
bags, which, after they have served their 
original purpose, can be made into tow- 
els, aprons or youngsters’ clothing. These 
cost either 5c or 10c extra per 100 Ibs. 
Orders are delivered within the limits 
of the store’s regular delivery routes at 
government approved charges, which are 
in addition to the retail price. 

All feed purchases can be placed on 
regular charge accounts, like any other 
merchandise. The department is staffed 
by experienced men in the care and 
feeding of livestock and poultry, whose 
advice and suggestions are free to 
patrons. 
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PLANS FOR CONVENTION HELP 

DEVELOPED BY ALLIED GROUP 
Wis.— The Wisconsin 
Flour, Bakers and Allied Trades Asso- 
ciation will again co-operate with the 
Wisconsin Bakers Association in staging 
the latter organization’s annual meeting. 
At the monthly meeting, May 21, Fred 
Laufenburg, secretary of the bakers’ as- 
sociation, reported that tentative plans 
have set Sept. 26-27 as the convention 
dates, with Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, to 
be the scene of the meetings. 

Because of the numerous Monday clos- 
ings of state bakery shops, the state as- 
sociation board of directors decided on 
a Sunday and Monday convention, es- 
abling bakers to attend with a minimum 
loss of time away from their establish- 
ments. According to present plans, Sun- 
day morning will be devoted to registra- 
tion and a meeting of the board of direc- 


MILWAUKEE, 


tors, with the first business meeting 
scheduled for Sunday afternoon. In the 
evening the annual dinner dance and en- 
tertainment will be staged. Monday is 
to be devoted entirely to business meet- 
ings, all of which will be of “open forum” 
type, presenting numerous government 
agency representatives. 

The June meeting of the allied group 
will be held, June 18. 
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CREAM OF WHEAT ELECTION 

At the annual meeting of the Cream 
of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis, Minn., all 
officers were re-elected, as follows: Dan- 
iel F. Bull, president; G. V. Thompson, 
vice president and secretary; G. B. 
Clifford, Jr., treasurer, and G. E. Gar- 
lough, assistant secretary. 











TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 


With the whole nation’s food 










































program being built upon the 


solid foundation of plenty of 


good bread, be surer than you 
ever were before of the 
quality of your flour. 


* * 


The WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


FLOUR 


Goodhue Mill Co. 





Short Patent Standard Patent 


SIMPLEX—Bakers’ Patent MINNEAPOLIS PARAGON—Fancy First Clear 


Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 








TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 








Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 














A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE 







BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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As Gathered by Millers 





Fat Rationing Cuts Home Baking 


* 


* 


* 


A brief in behalf of home baking presented 
in the interest of all family flour mills by 
the Flour Milling Industry Committee to 
government officials in Washington, May 18 


T’ is the purpose of this brief to point 
out the importance and necessity of 
baking in the home and to relate and 

the cause of the reduction in 

This brief is divided into 


resolve 
home baking. 
three parts: 

Part I is a compilation of data show- 
ing the decline in family flour and house- 
hold 
in home baking which has paralleled the 


shortening sales and the decline 
beginning of fat rationing. 

Part If is an explanation, based on 
figures given in Part I, of the effect 
of the present fat rationing program on 
home baking as it is related to total 
nutrition and the eating habits of the 
people. 

Part III is a discussion of an alterna- 
tive plan for equitable distribution of 
fats. 

Nore. 
cussion of home baking and home baking 


While there is considerable dis- 


areas, this is not a request or brief for 


sectional rationing. 


PART I 

The consumption of family flour, or 
flour for home baking, is a sizable and 
important part of the flour consumption 
in all sections of the United States. It 
is a vital part of the nutrition of the 
country. The following is a tabulation 
of percentage of family flour as compared 
to bakery flour by sections of the United 
States: Percentage 

of Flour 

Bakery Family 
New England eg 4 
N. Middle Atlantic 
Kk. North Central.. 
W. North Central 
Rockies 
Pacifie P 
Texas-Oklahoma 
South Atlantic 
kx. South Central 

The above tabulation shows that home 
baking is important nationally. It is 
Any ef- 
fect on home baking affects the country 


not confined to a few areas. 


as a whole. Any nutritional maladjust- 


ments caused by a reduction in home 
baking affects the country as a whole. 
Home baking has been reduced, as a 
result of fat rationing, in 68% of the 
survey of 23 


homes interviewed in a 
markets in the southeastern states. These 
homes were divided to cover both rural 
and industrial areas. 

The effects of shortening rationing 
on homes doing home baking, as revealed 
in this survey, are summarized as follows: 


TABLE 


Homes called on.. 
Homes not affected 
Homes doing less baking 
Homes increasing baking 


* 


The percentage of reductions indi- 
cated by those doing less home baking 
ranged from 9% to 75%, with the major- 
ity centered around 25% to 30%. Fifty 
homes reported that cake and pastry 
Ten homes 
home-made 


baking had been abandoned. 


reported that they used 
shortening. 

Of the 1,135 interviewed 
as shown in Table I, 515 gave the actual 
percentages they had baking 
in their own homes because of shorten- 
ing rationing. These 515 housewives 
11 southeastern markets. The 
results of this survey are given in Table 
Il. 


housewives 


reduced 


were in 


TABLE II 


The effect of shortening rationing on home 
baking (data from 11 southeastern markets) 


Affected by Rationing 


Rationing 
of 
Cent 

Reduction 


Number Not 


Number Calls 
on Homes 
* Doing Baking 
w oc Affected by 
Per 


o 


to 


er = No 
~~" © Homes 


_ 
to = 
“aS 

c8 t9 Bo OV te te to be 

oo So oo or OO 


49 

22 

Total 615 25.8 
In order to obtain the overall effect 
of a 50% reduction in the home baking 
of 112 homes in a group of 125 homes 
interviewed, the number affected was 
multiplied by the percentage reduction. 
The result of 133 obtained represents 
the number of homes whose home bak- 
ing would be entirely eliminated if the 
reduction in the whole group were borne 
by them The 
homes thus eliminated is 133 against a 
total of 515. 


baking eliminated is 25.8. 


alone. total number of 


The percentage of home 


It may be seen from these reports that 
approximately one fourth of the baking 
previously done in the home is impos- 
sible under the present fat rationing pro- 
gram. 

TABLE Ill 

Effect of shortening rationing on 
baking—Four southeastern markets 
total market decline was estimated 
on housewives’ impressions. 

No. of Per Cent of Overall Effect 
Calls Made Decline Col. 2x Col. 1 

75 15 11 
100 34 34 
75 35 26 
100 30 30 


home 
where 
based 


Total 350 101 
% 100 28.9 


In four southeastern markets an at- 


* 


* 


tempt was made through discussion with 
a number of housewives to estimate the 
per cent of decline in the entire market. 
This is a survey in itself and also a 
check on the survey shown in Table II. 
The per cent of decline in home baking 
of a group of people is equal to the 
elimination of that per cent of people 
from the market. For example: A 15% 
decline in the home baking of 75 people 
is equivalent to eliminating 11 people 
entirely. For the four markets the over- 
all effect is the elimination of 101 out 
of 350 families or 28.9% which compares 
to 25.8% in Table II. 

These four southeastern markets are 
separate, distinct and in addition to the 
markets tabulated in Tables I and II. 

A national survey of consumers con- 
ducted by the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
approximately two weeks later than the 
survey shown in Table I shows that 
64.9% of the homes are affected. They 
have reduced their home baking since 
shortening rationing. This parallels the 
figure of 68% in Table I. 

This same survey shows that the reduc- 
tion in home baking nationally amounts 
to 37.5%. This parallels the figure of 
25.8% shown in Table II. 

A survey of consumers in the North 
and East conducted by a large mill shows 
a reduction in home baking of 25% to 
40%. This parallels the figures given 
in the preceding paragraph. 

As might be expected from the data 
shown in Tables I, II and III the mills 
producing family flour report a decline 
in demand for family flour. Table IV 
shows the decline in family flour sales 
for the weeks since rationing began up 
to and including the first half of May 
compared to the prerationing months or 
January, February and March. 


TABLE IV 


Decline in mills’ family flour sales since 
shortening rationing began. 
% Decline % Decline 
Illinois 
Kentucky 
Indiana 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 
Indiana 
Illinois 
South Carolina... 
North Carolina... 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 
Kentucky 
Kentucky 
Kentucky 


Oklahoma 
14 Tex. and Okla. 


Virginia 

Kentucky 
Washington, D.C.. 
North Carolina... 
Ohio 

Tennessee 
Missouri 

Nashville, Tenn... 
Kentucky 

Indiana 

Alabama 

5 Neb. mills...... 


Kentucky 


Missouri 


% Decline 
North Carolina... 33 Texas 
North Carolina... 20 Texas 
N. C, Urban Area. 34 
Rural Area.... 29 
N. C. All Sales... 
Urban Sales.... 
North Carolina... 
North Carolina... 
South Carolina... 
Virginia 
Virginia 
Virginia 
Virginia 
Virginia 
Kentucky 27 
Tennessee 20 
Unweighted 


Texas 
Texas 
Texas 


Kansas 
Missouri 
Illinois 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Indiana 
Indiana 
North Carolina. 
Indiana 


Average 

The sales reported by Ballard & Bual- 
lard Co., Inc., represent sales through 
their own warehouses at 23 points in the 
Southeast. 
retail stores. 


These are actually sales to 


TABLE V 
Decline in jobbers’ family flour sales 
shortening rationing began. 
Nashville, T 
Nashville, 
Nashville, 
Nashville, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Alexander City, 
Arkansas 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Holly Springs, 
Tuskaloosa, Ala. 
Philadelphia, Miss. 
Canton, Miss. 
Drew, Miss. 
Leesville, La. 
Tupelo, Miss. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Hughes, Ark. 
Dyersburg, Tenn. 
Amite, La. 
Tunica, Miss. 
Wynne, Ark. 


7 Southeastern 
Unweighted Average 

These figures show an alarming « 
cline in sales of an unrationed food it a 
time when, because of limitations placed 
on other foods, increased sales would 
be expected. This decline has also oc- 
curred in spite of intensive advertising 
on the part of some of the larger pro- 
ducers. 

The National Association of Food 
Chains conducted a representative spot 
survey of food chain companies. When 
April flour sales are compared to Feb- 
ruary they show a decline of 18% to 
33%. When April flour sales are coii- 
pared to March they show a decline of 
21% to 25%. 

The Albers Stores show a decline in 
flour sales since rationing of 30%. 

The following Table VI shows ¢e- 
clines in flour sales since shortening ra- 








in 
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tioning in a number of scattered retail 
ontlets: 









TABLE VI 
Retail flour sales since shortening ration- 
ing began. 


Per Cent 

Ce C6652 seesenee eee 50 
EEE, AEM. Few enc enssecsnes 40 
eR, BET, occ cccvccccovecvess 25 
SO CO, conv esdecneevces 45 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. ........eseee0% 2 

PE I, BO 00 0c ces ee eeeees 50 
Ci er, DUM. sccccceseseseee 15 
i , i2 co aak wa ae foe's oe 6° ee 
ee SS ee Peer ere eT ee ee 50 
0 er eS oe eee eee ee 50 
NT ee ee ee ee 39 


A survey of shortening outlets to the 
retail trade shows a large decline in 
shortening sales beginning with the in- 
stitution of fat rationing. Table VII 
lists the figures reported by representa- 
tive independent retailers, chain stores 
and other distributors of shortening on 
the decline in shortening sales since fat 
rationing began. 

TABLE VII 


Decline in retail wholesale shortening sales 
since rationing began. 


Per Cent 
JOBMEOM, BEIM. cc ccccccscccecces 50 
MEE, “TOM. os cvvecsveccees 50 
ACIGMER, GR. oc ciccsdeccctecccece 60 
RPE, AIR. cece cceceveces 60 
CORMEEDES, GO. .cvccvevesccccoss 30 
QUERIED kc cccccccncscscesetsvice OO 
OREBRGOAE 2c ccccccccrcccccccoess 37 
LQ@UETEINO, TE. cc ccccccvccccsees 70 
AVIRBREED ccc cc ccccvecesesasecces 75 
EMRNTEIEO, BEF. cc ce cvccccccenvese 50 
LOU: TEs cc te ccccsesceccse 75 
LEV EENO, TEP. cc ccccvcccccscses 50 
CORMMIDUS, GR. cc ccccccccceceese 33 
CORMMBDUS, GR. oc cccccscccesesese 20 
TOGTEO, Te cc csececeesecvucs 61 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Montgomery, / 





[ BE Fee sis wescecsenss 80 
i, ee PPT eererereee 20 
ee | Peer Te ee eee 10 
Unweighted Average ........... 45% 


The National Association of Food 
Chains made a representative spot sur- 
vey of food chain companies on the sale 
of shortening since rationing of shorten- 
ing. April sales compared to February 
sales show declines, vegetable shorten- 
ing 18% to 52%; other shortening (mostly 
lard) 60% to 78%. April sales com- 
pared to March, vegetable shortening 
35% to 45%; other shortening (mostly 
lard) 33% to 83%. 

A national survey made through an 
outside source shows that sales of vege- 
table shortening since rationing of short- 
ening have declined 40% and lard has 
declined 85%. 

The above survey also shows that peo- 
ple are spending their red ration points 
for meat. 

Shortening is perishable and signs of 
spoilage are beginning to show up. 

Two baking powder companies (both 
large and national) report an average 
decline in baking powder sales since 
shortening rationing of 28%. 

Baking powder was not hoarded. It 
is a baking ingredient that was not 
frozen or rationed. 

The decline in family flour and baking 
powder sales is closely paralleled by the 
decline in home baking. The decline in 
shortening sales is excessive compared 
to the other factors and undoubtedly is 
Swollen by the heavy purchase of short- 
ening prior to rationing. However, the 
housewife’s decision on her ability to 
purchase shortening for home baking is 
that she can buy approximately 75% of 
what she needs for her normal home 
baking. 

PART II 


The equitable distribution of scarce 
commodities to the entire population is 
the purpose of rationing. Where foods 
are of like nature or of interchangeable 
usage they are placed in a single ration 
group. They are given a point valuation 
which will insure their consumption as 





against the other members of the group. 
Foods unlike in usage, nutritional func- 
tion and table demand are given sep- 
arate ration stamps so that the supply 
of one commodity will not accumulate 
while another is exhausted. 

We will show: 

“1—That fats, oils and shortening are 
a class of foods different in usage, nutri- 
tional function and table demand from 
meat, cheese, etc. 

2.—That the sound plan to increase 
the consumption of our bounteous cereal 
food supply in replacement of scarcer 
foods is not effective when shortening 
competes with meat in a ration group. 

3.—That the classification of fats, etc., 
with meat will result in lowered con- 
sumption of the fats that have been ear- 
marked for household use. 

4.—That it is necessary for the home 
baker to continue to produce the share 
of baked goods which she has always 
produced. 

5.—That individually our population 
will not receive equal amounts of fats. 

6.—That a dislocation of eating habits 
will occur in large sections of the coun- 
try. 

Fats (this term will be used to in- 
clude oils and shortening also) are not 
consumed as such. They are ingredient 
foods making among other uses a spread 
for bread, a shortening for baking and 
an oil for frying. They do not form 
the basis for a meal as does meat and 
cheese. They are ingredients which make 
the consumption of other foods possible. 
Therefore, their use is altogether differ- 
ent from that of meat. 

Fats are the highest energy foods. 
They contribute calories to the diet 
rapidly without furnishing tissue or mus- 
cle replacing elements. They add fat 
soluble vitamins to the diet. Meat and 
cheese, on the other hand, supply pro- 
tein for body tissue and muscle replace- 
ment. They add water soluble vitamins 
to the diet. Hence, it follows that fats 
perform a nutritional function entirely 
different from meat and cheese. 

Meat enjoys the highest table demand 
of all foods. The results of the Gallup 
Poll as announced on April 17, 1943, 
bear this out. Partly because of its nu- 
tritional value and more because of its 
appetite appeal, meat has become the 
basis of the meal. The housewife is 
anxious that her red stamps provide 
meat before any other food in the group 
is considered. Fats, which are also pur- 
chasable with red stamps, are forgotten 
until the family’s appetite for meat is 
appeased. Under rationing this means 
total consumption of red points, in many 
families, for meat purchases, at the ex- 
pense of fat purchases. 

The nutrition committee, of which Dr. 
Wilder is chairman, has asked for an 
increase in flour consumption of 3314,%. 
Cereal products, of which flour is the 
most important, is to supply 30 to 40% 
of the total nutrition, as against 20%, 
the amount which it supplied when all 
foods were plentiful. Flour is not edible 
as such. It must be converted into 
baked goods through the use of fats 
and other ingredients. This conversion 
of flour to baked goods cannot be ac- 
complished if the housewife uses red 
stamp points for meats at the expense of 
fats. Moreover, the incentive which hot 
breads make to increased flour consump- 
tion is nullified when the housewife is 
unable to convert flour to baked goods 
in her own home. It inevitably follows 
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that the present system of fat alloca- 
tion has the definite effect of rationing 
flour and baked goods, plentiful com- 
modities for which an increase in con- 
sumption has been planned. 

The visible and anticipated fat supply 
allows for a per capita consumption of 
44 lbs of fat per year. Of this amount 
29.5 lbs are to be used in the home and 
14.5 lbs in industrial processes. 
der to purchase this fat for home use 
17% of the individual’s red stamps would 
be consumed for fats alone. This amount 
of stamps is for the population as a 
whole. For the southern housewife, 
who does home baking, the results of 
surveys show a need for 29% of all red 
stamps for fats alone. Since the meat 
allowance is already inadequate to sat- 
isfy the appetite, the natural course is 
the use of all red stamps for meat and 
cheese. This will result in an accumula- 
tion of fats which should have been con- 
sumed by the householder. 


In or- 


The continuance of baking in the home 
is necessary to the economical pursuit 
of the war effort. In 27 Southeast com- 
munities, 1,485 housewives were asked 
what effect shortening rationing would 
have on their home baking. The answers 
show a total reduction in home baking 
of 25%. This means that the burden 
of producing 25% of the baked goods 
now produced in the home would be 
thrown on the commercial baker. In 
communities where the baker already 
supplies a large percentage of the baked 
goods this increase would not be too 
great. 
home baking sections, where the baker 


However, in the South and other 


supplies only a small part of the baked 
goods consumed, his capacity could not 
equal the increased demand. Consider- 
ing the country as a whole the transfer 
of 25% of the goods baked in the home 
to the commercial baker would require 
the labor of 68,750 men and the use of 
18,750 delivery vehicles. This diversion 
of manpower and expenditure of critical 
equipment is impossible at this time. 
The potential baking capacity of the 
home must be retained. 

South Carolina, for example, is in an 
area where home baking exceeds com- 
mercial baking. The 1939 Census of 
Manufactures shows there are 33 bakers 
in the state using annually 189,450 bbls 
of flour. 

Home baking in South Carolina con- 
sumes 625,185 bbls of flour. If 25% of 
this volume were turned to the commer- 
cial baker it would require additional 
commercial capacity for 156,296 bbls or 
a required increase in capacity of 88%. 

Many sections of the country would 
require similar increases. Since these in- 
creases in producing capacity are im- 
possible the housewife has no alterna- 
tive except to substitute other foods in 
And this in face 
of the need for an increase in the con- 
sumption of flour. 


place of baked goods. 


Individually the population will not 
receive equal quantities of fats under the 
present plan. According to U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce figures, the annual 
per capita consumption of shortening in 
the form of commercially baked goods 
for the southern states is 2.21 lbs as 
against 5.83 lbs for the middle western 
states and 7 lbs for the northwestern 
states. This difference in availability of 
fats in an unrationed food makes an in- 
equitable fat allocation. The home bak- 
ing housewife must either reduce her 
fat and flour consumption or sacrifice red 
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ration points for fats which her com- 
mercial bread buying neighbor buys in 
unrationed bread. 

The execution of necessary food ra- 
tioning without effecting radical changes 
in the eating habits of the people is 
desirable. The southern population have 
always been large consumers of hot 
breads made in the home. Their meals 
are completed and made appetizing by 
this staple food. If the shortening al- 
lotment of the home baking housewife 
is the same as that of the commercial 
bread buying housewife the former will 
be forced to change the plan of her 
meals and also the eating habits of her 
family. Hot breads would then be re- 
placed by other foods, and since commer- 
cially baked breads are not available to 
her, substitute foods would be used in 
place of cereals. 


PART III 

Parts I and II of this brief have 
shown that the present rationing plan, 
in which fats compete with meats in ra- 
tion points, has resulted in inadequate 
distribution of shortening for home bak- 
ing and hence has seriously curtailed 
cereal consumption. 

The flour milling industry recognizes 
the problems involved—and_ recognizes 
the fact that the available supply of 
certain items is limited. 

Present efforts to develop shortening 
saving procedures will continue. The 
publicity, merchandising and consumer 
educational facilities of the industry will 
be used to broadcast these procedures. 

Two considerations are necessary to 
the practical final solution of the fat 
rationing problem: 

1.—The separation of shortenings from 
the overshadowing meat group. 

2.—The equitable allocation of fats to 
the home baker. 

There is need for immediate relief. A 
reduction in the number of red ration 
points required for shortening to an 
amount not to exceed one eighth of the 
red ration points issued should be made 
effective at once without an upward 
change in the points for meat and the 
other products in the red ration group. 
This plan is recommended for trial 
period during which the government 
will have opportunity of observing the 
The industry will 
co-operate in the development of further 


effect of the change. 


research. 

Plans should be developed immediately 
and put into effect as soon as practicable 
for the issuance of unit certificates to be 
packed with family flour only; at the 
rate of 1 unit for 5 lbs, 2 units for 10 
lbs, 6 units for 25 lbs, 12 units for 50 
Ibs, and 24 units for 100 lbs. 

At the time this recommendation is 
made it is contemplated that 1 unit is 
equal to ¥/, lb of shortening. 

Unit certificates to be issued to millers 
and blenders through their local ration 
board on statement of actual need. The 
millers and blenders would make month- 
ly reports of usage sworn and certified. 
Failure to submit report would mean 
discontinuance of certificates to that 
miller or blender. 

Development of plans under which 
shortenings would be separated from 
other foods is a matter that deserves 
further careful study for possible later 
action. It is the considered judgment 
of the committee that this separation is 
requisite to bring about the equitable 
solution of this problem. 
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TRAGIC ACCIDENT 

J. S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, presi- 
dent of the 
General Mills, Inc., is receiving the con- 


southwestern division of 
dolences of friends over the tragic death 
of his Bob Allen Street, 
Oklahoma City, who was killed by elec- 


son-in-law, 


tric shock while working in a wet base- 
ment and coming into contact with an 


automatic pump. Mr. Street was a 


brilliant and popular young business man 


active in civic, social and business life. 


HOME FROM CONFERENCE 

Allen R. Cornelius, secretary of the 
Self-Rising Flour Institute, Inc., V. S. 
Tupper, manager of the Nashville Roller 
Mills, and W. H. Strowd, secretary of 
the National Association of Soft Wheat 
Millers, have returned to Nashville from 
Washington, D. C., where they attended 
a conference on the shortening situation 
in an effort to secure some relief for the 
user of family flour. 


HONORARY DEGREE 

Gaylord J. Stone, president of Univer- 
sal Mills, Fort Worth, has been awarded 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Com- 
mercial Science by Washington & Lee 
University, Lexington, Va., at commence- 
ment exercises held there May 19, which 
he attended to receive the award in per- 
son. He 1913 
class at Washington & Lee, where he was 
a track and football star. 


was a member of the 


VACATION WITH SON 

M. C. Sauer, Oklahoma City, 
executive for the southwestern division 
of General Mills, Inc., accompanied by 


sales 


Mrs. Sauer, is spending his vacation in 
Waco, Texas, where his son, Dick, an 
aviation cadet, is stationed. 


FISHING IN MAINE 

Leo W. Bayles, Providence, New Eng- 
land manager of Drake Bakeries, Inc., 
has taken off a week to go fishing in 
northern Maine. 


HOME OFFICE VISITORS 

Wayne Ferguson, of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
representative ‘in central states 
territory for the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., is visiting in Minneapolis 
this week. Also Ray Moran, the com- 
pany’s representative at Memphis, Tenn., 


sales 


is in Minneapolis, with his wife, on their 
first visit to the Northwest. 


MINNEAPOLIS STOP-OFF 

Lionel J. Robb, mill superintendent 
for MeDonald & Robb, Ltd., Valley 
Field, Quebec, was in Minneapolis May 
21, on his way home from a visit to 
Winnipeg. 


WITH CHICAGO TRADE 

Among Chicago visitors last week was 
D. H. Wilson, Stanard-Tilton Milling 
Co., Alton, Ill. 
IN NEW YORK 

L. B. Denison, general sales manager, 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator, Grand 
Forks, N. D., spent a day in New York 
during an eastern business trip. W. K. 
Harlacher, vice president and manager 
of the flour division of the Highspire 
Flour Mills Division, Wheatena Corp., 
Highspire, Pa., was another miller who 


made a quick trip into New York, calling 
on H. J. Greenbank & Co. 

L. W. Wydler, sales manager, Security 
Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas, was 
a recent visitor with the M. S. Brownold 
Co., New York. 

Arthur Baker, general manager Flory 
Milling Co., Bangor, Pa., was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Baker on a recent brief 
trip to New York, during which he con- 
tacted David Coleman, Inc., the mill’s 
New York representative. 


JOINS EAGLE 


Saul Wooster, who has been a sales- 
man in the New York metropolitan area 
for many years, on June 1 will join the 
sales organization of the New York 
office of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, covering the same territory. 


MARKET LULL 


P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer of 
the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, found the usual lull between 
old and new crops during a visit with 
Most immediate 
needs are cared for and buyers are wait- 


eastern connections. 
ing and hoping for more favorable prices 
T. E. Higley, assist- 
ant sales manager, left for a trip through 
central states as Mr. Baum returned. 


on the new crop. 


INTO MIDWEST 


Arthur Hopkins, of Charles M. Cox 
Co., Boston, is on a trip to New York 
and Chicago on business. 


APPROACHING MARRIAGE 

Miss Janet Kelley, daughter of O. F. 
Kelley, president of Boonville (Mo.) 
Mills Co., will be married the first week 
in June to a marine dive bomber, Lt. 
Harold E. Cook. The couple will be in 
Jacksonville, Fla., where, by coincidence, 
Miss Kelley’s sister and her husband are 
now living. 


CHANGED PLANS 

Although Mrs. S. H. Stoltzfus, wife of 
the president of General Mill Equipment 
Co., and Mrs. Harry Holden, wife of 
the head of the H. R. Williams Mill Sup- 
ply Co., both of Kansas City, 
prominently mentioned for the job of 


were 


heading up women’s entertainment at the 
Association of Operative Millers conven- 
tion in Kansas City June 7-11, neither 
could take the job and consequently the 
that recent 
Propuction is error. 
Mrs. of the 
superintendent Baking 
Co.’s mill in Kansas City, is in charge, 
and has plans well underway. 


item to effect in a 


MILLING 


news 
now in 
wife 


James DeJarnette, 


of Continental 


CONV ALESCING 

Albert L. Hood, head of the Philadel- 
phia flour, feed and grain firm of E. 
Dunwoody and Co., is convalescing from 
a recent operation and hopes soon to 
return to business. 


TRANSPORTATION DISCUSSED 
Clare B. Tefft, transportation com- 
missioner, Chamber of Commerce, To- 
ledo, and other representatives of the 
trades, attended an emergency meeting 
at Pittsburgh of the National Industrial 
Traffic League. Mr. Tefft announced 
that at a meeting of the ODT grain 


and grain products transportation com- 
mittee important action regarding move- 
ment of grain and products in northern 
Ohio-Michigan-Indianapolis area was 
considered. Others present included 
Ralph R. Fasnaugh, chief inspector, To- 
ledo; F. M. Dickey, National Mill, and 
H. G. Hansen, Mennel Milling Co., To- 
ledo; T. R. Jones, Continental Grain 
Co., Columbus; M. L. Underwood, Buck- 
eye Cereal Co., Massillon. 


FEED SHORTAGE ACUTE 

Loren W. Johnson, head of the Car- 
gill, Inc., branch at Kansas City, re- 
turned last week end from a trip through 
Texas, where he found the feed ingredi- 
ent situation far more acute than it is in 
the Kansas City zone. Operating almost 
wholly without corn, many feed mills are 
using feed wheat, sorghum grains and 
other “substitutes” for the yellow corn 
they cannot buy. 


HEADS TRAFFIC CLUB 


Spencer L. Parker, general freight 
agent for the Burlington road at Min- 
neapolis, has been elected president of 


the Traffic Club of Minneapolis. 


AT HOME OFFICE 


A. L. Ingram, Chicago, central divi- 
sion manager of bulk products sales 
for Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., visited 
the home office, May 25. 


LATE HARVEST SEEN 

W. A. Dallinger, manager, Farm Bu- 
reau Co-operative Association, Toledo, 
says that the most serious situation af- 
fects the corn crop as the proper time 
for planting early hybrid corn is between 
May 1 and 20. Rain has prevented plant- 
ing which will result in late harvest and 
possible damage or loss from early frost. 


GROCERY MANAGER 


Glen Powers, Whitmore Lake, Mich., 
former well-known flour salesman, has 
become connected with the large whole- 
sale grocery house of Lee & Cady, as 
manager of the cash-and-carry depart- 
ment and branch at Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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GEORGE E, T. DEY 

George E. T. Dey, eastern sales man- 
ager of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., 
died suddenly on May 17 at the Union 
League Club in New York during a 
luncheon of company executives and 
representatives of the Newell-Emmett 
Advertising Agency. Mr. Dey was 63 
years old and had been with Loose-Wiles 
for 34 years, having risen to the position 
of metropolitan sales manager of the 
New York bakery and in charge of all 
sales in the eastern area. 


G. ALLAN RUTHERFORD 

G. Allan Rutherford, 51, vice presi- 
dent of Buri Sunlite Bakery, Eau Claire, 
Wis., died May 16 following an extended 
illness. His affiliations included the 
Masonic Order, Legion, Kiwanis Club, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Elks, Eagles 
and the Chamber of Commerce. 


WALTER F. McDEVITT 

Walter F. McDevitt, bakery owner of 
Wellsville, Ohio, died recently as the 
result of a heart attack. He was 49 
years of age and had operated the bak- 
ery for more than 20 years. 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


2-2 2 F 


Sergeant John M. Stowers, son of 
W. B. grain broker of 
Fort Worth, Texas, and widely known in 
the grain trade, has received his silver 
wings as an aerial gunner in the Army 
Air Force, at Tyndall Field, Fla. Ser 
geant Stowers entered the army by vol- 
untary enlistment more than two years 
ago. 





Stowers, 


* 


Lt. J. E. Compton, Jr., army air corps 
bombardier, has received the Oak Leaf 
Cluster for his bravery in scoring, in 
spite of anti-aircraft fire, a direct bomb 
hit that sent to the bottom of the sea 
a Japanese ship near Attu Island. This 
is the second decoration for valor that 
Lt. Compton, who has been in com)at 
service in the Aleutians for almost a 
year, has received. He was previously 
awarded the air medal. Lt. Compton is 
the son of J. E. Compton, sales manager 
for the Topeka Flour Mills Corp. 


* 


Robert B. Smith, formerly with Shella- 
barger Mills, Salina, and son of Jess B. 
Smith, is now a lieutenant, receiving his 
gold bars at Camp Benning, Ga., last 
week. Lieutenant Smith passed every 
test, and came through looking lean and 
hard. He is in the infantry, and will be 
an instructor as soon as his furlough 
is over, being stationed at Camp Wolters, 
Mineral Wells, Texas. His father is 
president of Associated Millers of Kan- 
sas Wheat. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


PAUL S. WILLIS PROMISES 
FOOD INDUSTRY AID TO QMC 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Asserting that close co- 
operation between the food manufactur- 
ing industry and the Quartermaster 
Corps is responsible for the high stand- 
ard of army rations, Paul S. Willis, 
president of the Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, declared that the 600 re- 
search laboratories of the manufacturers 
are at the disposal of the armed services 
tor the development of new processing 
methods and packaging techniques to 
meet new conditions of warfare. Mr. 
Willis spoke at a meeting of the Chicago 
Grocery Manufacturers Sales Executives, 
held at the Drake Hotel to pay tribute 
to the Quartermaster Corps. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


OKLAHOMA MILLERS PLAN 
FORTY-FOURTH CONVENTION 


OxtaHoma Crry, Oxia.—The forty- 
fourth annual convention of the Okla- 
homa Millers Association will be held 
June 3 in the Skirvin Hotel here, with 
afternoon and evening sessions. Edwin 
N. Humphrey, Chickasha, president of 
the association, will preside at the mect- 
ing. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GOLF PARTY PLANNED 

Spring wheat millers are planning to 
hold their annual golfing party at Win- 
ona, Minn., June 22. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 









POLAR BEAR 


will help you win your share 
of the steadily mounting de- 
mand for flour to produce 
baked substitutes for rationed 
foods. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 





La Grange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS tivesors 











KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota’”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 














THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 























Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 








i i PE oo... las ceebeuyeas sed ead $4,904,187 
ee Ee err 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... , 2,930,199 
ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS C LUE Btates & SO 


Insurance on Flour 9 John Street - - New York 
Policies of this Company are I Exch Chica 


held by all leading millers Hurt Building - - Atlanta, Ge. 
Royal Bank Building - = Montreal 























‘*Wisconsin'Makes‘the’Best’*Rye’*Flour’”’ 


WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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that commodity considerably in excess over limited in most cases to small lots to ta, 
the rest of the list. Trade seems to expect care of immediate necessities. Quotations 
a better demand this summer than last, per sack (cwt), May 22: spring wheat sho, for 
with the fall opening bringing about a very patent $3.75@3.85, standard patent $3.55 con 
decided increase as it is believed that by 3.65, first spring clear $3. 40@3.51; har dur 
fall, food rationing will be somewhat great- winter short patent $3.65@3.75, 95% $3.45 frot 
er. Some improvement in production but 3.55; soft winter straights, nominal. We 
not enough to produce the volume required. Pittsburgh: Demand light with shippi - 
Quotations, per sack (cwt), May ; directions off. Consumers appear to be ae are 
spring short patent $3.80, spring standard supplied for some time ahead and manifest lab 
$3.70, spring high gluten $3.79, top family little or no interest in the market 9 
patent $4.63, first clear $3.31; southwestern sales have been quite low, due to bh ag be 
short patent $3.66, pastry $3.86. consumers’ interest, stocks in retail outle ula 
quiring more freely is encouraging to mill New York: Sales continue light. Only moving very slowly. Practically al! boo) 280 
agents and a further improvement in buy- business reported outside occasional cars is ings of the fill-in type and for the pyr Au 
U. S. FLOUR MARKEI! ing may be looked for. Shipping directions the purchase of round lots by a big chain pose of keeping stocks at normal, 3akers L 
fair. Family business still dull, but an im- baker, and one other medium-sized baker continue to report brisk demand for th¢ ligt 
provement expected very shortly. Stocks who has covered future requirements for products. Prices nominally unchanged, J, ( 
said to be getting low, with deliveries only some time. Trade in general is stagnant mand for spring wheat flour lags wh fac 
THE SOUTHWEST fair. Quotations, per sack (cwt), May 22: and mills with government business do not that for hard winters not much better, g flou 

Kaname Citys Sales inched up to 556% of ager , toP $3.39@ 3.59, standard patent press their representatives for orders but winter sales fair while demand for clear thei 
capacity in the southwest last week, com- 54 . 18, first clear $3.04 @ 3.37, second hold firmly to asked prices. Others make materially improved. Quotations, per sa une 
pared with 42% the previous week and r $2, family ‘we A 40@4.47; hard win- concessions but even these do not always (cwt), May 22: spring wheat short pater tari 
26% a year ago. Not a great deal of er short patent $3.34@3.52, 95% patent produce results. Shipping directions show $3.75@3.80, straight $3.67@3.68, first spring bag 
interest has been shown by the bakers, al- ’ “73.37, first clear $2.86@3.24, soft win- slight improvement, which is encouraging clear $3.44@3.56, hard winter short paten sect 
though they are disposed to keep their short pate nt $3.57@ 4.51, standard pat- as they have been as slow as new business $3.67@3.80, straight grade $3.50@3.59, hig) buy 
stocks up and their contracts heavy. ent $3.42@4.26, first clear $3.11@3.57. for past several weeks. Clears again high, gluten $3.64@3.80, first clear $3.18@3,49 0 

Running time, which has been drifting St. Louis: New business with mills @nd very scarce, so that some mills ask soft winter bakers short patent $4.51@4.4; dea 
lower each week on regular flour, fell again slow. Family trade exceedingly dull due to more for them than standard patents com- straight grade $3.44@3.52. are 
last week, with family directions off again scarcity of shortening. No large parcels ™and, particularly where a special price §1.1 
and bakers, too, ordering out lightly. reported as sold other than a cake flour has been made on the higher grade, when THE SOUTH 

There is little reason from a crop stand- order. Car lot orders show a slight im- the clears top them by 10@20c. Cake Atlanta: Market continues very quiet .. 
point for the buyers to get excited about provement. Very light demand for clears. flours from all territories within practically with bakery sales slow. Bakery trade shows fine 
the market, and with wheat ceilings in the Prices advanced 5c ewt. With exception the same price range, though easterns con- no interest in lower grades, but exhibits fill 
offing they seem to be satisfied that the of some little deferred bookings, jobbers tinue spotty through scarceness. little in higher grades. Shipping directions De 
market cannot go much higher. However, advise bookings as small. However, bakers Quotations, per sack (cwt), May 22: which have been good for some time, hay scat 
rumor is that the loan will be 10 to 12¢ taking out old contracts quite freely. Speci- spring high gluten $3.82@3.85, standard pat- eased off. A _ slight improvement in ji ven 
higher and that alone is enough to induce fications fell off sharply. Quotations, per ents $3.50@3.65, clears $3.40@3.60; hard terest shown by blenders. Family flour Am 
buying whenever the market looks right. sack (cwt), May 22: soft wheat baker winter high glutens $3.58@3.67, standard trade continues extremely quiet, jobbers an Win 

Quotations, per sack (cwt), May 24: es- straight and patent $3.98, cake flour $4.56, patents $3.50@3.62, clears $3.25@3.35; soft wholesale grocers being well stocked and paci 
tablished brands of family flour $3.80@4, family soft wheat short patent $3.98@4.2 winter straights $3.60@3.85. showing no interest. Shipping specitications shut 
bakers short ent $3.15@ 3.25, 95% $3.104@ straight $3.98@4.29, first clear $3.06@3.32; Boston: Business almost nonexistent and CoMtinue very poor, Prices practically w je 
4.20, straight $3.054 5, first clear $2.60@ hard whez | baker patent $3.44, family short mill agents reluctant to put on the pressure changed. | eS 
’ second clear $2.45@2.60, low grade patent $3.57@3.83, straight and 95% $3.44@ with nothing marketwise to arouse the Quotations, per sack (cwt), May tes 
$ @ 2.45. 3.49, first clear $2.68@3.06; spring wheat trade’s interest. Buyers can see no good spring wheat bakers short patent $3.854 ” 

Or the mills reporting, 1 reported domes- baker patent, straight and 95% $3.44. reason for covering ahead and are not con- 3.88, standard patent $3.73@3.7 traight = 
tic business active, 4 fair, 5 quiet, 8 slow Toledo: No change from last week. Gen- cerned about the possibilities of paying more $3.60@ 3.64, first bakers clear $3. 5 @ 3.5 = 
and 8& dull eral suspension of activity and stagnation in the future. As bakers begin coming into nominal; hard winter bakers Short patent vi 

Oklahoma City: Decline in sales brought seems to prevail for the time being and higher priced flour and with restricted use $3.56@3.70, standard patent  $3.11@3. of i 
the average down to 11% as compared to may continue pending exhaustion of stocks of shortening and sugar, they are all the straight $3.45 @ 3.55, family short patent port 
19% the previous week. takers took ap- and previous bookings except where filling- more reluctant to consider looking ahead $3.80@ 4, fancy. patent $3.59, special patent witl 
proximately 65% of the sales which were in is required by those not covered far and are content to work off their old con- $3.68, low protein 95% $3. 110 3.45, fr ym. the Se 
all in the domestic class. Operation aver- ahead, The decline in new sales and slow- tracts to an even greater extent before wor- coas 3.45 bulk; soft wheat 95% $3.77 4 leve 
aged 78% compared to last week's ; ness of directions is now being reflected in Tying about getting more flour on the books. 3.82, straight $3.74@3.79, fancy  cut-of adv 
Prices closed une hanged. Quotations, per some reduction of operation and output of A few scattered sales of spring patent re- $3 41@ 3.46, short patent $3.93 4 4.03, first ther 
sack (ewt) 22: hard wheat short pat- the mills, still further strengthening the ported but always in minimum quantities clear $3.33, nominal; — soft wheat famil is @ 
ent flour $ ( 35, soft wheat short pat- feed situation. Retail sales of family virtually at a stand- short patent $4.49@4.62, fancy t Pr 
ent flour .35, standard patent $3.55@ The Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 27c still due to consumers’ reluctance to use $4.30G 4.41, special patent $4.14@4.27; sof and 
1.15, bakers extra fancy $3.52@3.57, bakers rate points to New York, May 21, was points for shortening so there is no buying wheat 95% from the coast $3.71, bulk. in 8 
short patent $3.44@3.50, bakers standard $1.62%, or 19¢ over the close of Chicago for replacement. Shipping directions some- Nashville: Business slow. It is believe satis 
&3.49@ 3.47. July. The price of cash wheat at Toledo what slower. Mill quotations unchanged. that consumers are still well stocked wit one 

Omaha: Mills report sales ranging 17-30% has not shown much change in some time. Quotations per sack (cwt), May 22: Spring flour which they purchased about the tim cord 
of capacity for the week ending May 22. Flour prices are at the ceiling and quota- high gluten $3.88@ 3.98, short patent $3.73@ the rationing program went into effect as the 
Shipping directions on former sales sener- tions are not available for publication. saEhenaee a gp Baa A = 4 po grin = yn eget erent = a 
. aioe a mee ie May 22, 4 s ste s sales as very slow. Sales of baker read er 
ced ome ; ten I ay = ( ety 70, a EASTERN STATES $3.58@3.73, standard patent  $3.48@3.58; have doubled. 25% 
amined Shab. baker's short $3.30, baker's Buffalo: Sales continue light but with a Texas short patent $3.68@ 3.78, standard Bakers report a very good — husiness Su 
ctnumnehk: 66.50 ray of optimism through the trade caused patent $3.53 @ 3.68; soft _, Winter patent Larger bakers covered for several months quot 

. P ae sascha by a better flow of directions from the $3.96 4.06, straights $3.73 @ 3.83, clears and are not in the market. Smaller bakers basi 

Wichita: Sales from 15 to 30%, . “ig toni bakery side of the trade. Family branch $3.53 @ 3.63. pick up a few lots as their requirements pate 
from 100 to 120%, mills running 100%. Quo- appears to be somewhat in the doldrums Philadelphia: Undertone mostly firm with justify. Bakers feel a little better ove Vita 
tations unchanged, : with both demand and directions slow. prices showing little quotable change. De- the sugar and shortening situation and re man 

Hutchinson: Expanded inquiry has re- First spring clears up 15c and demand for mand slow and unsatisfactory, with inquiry port their main difficulty at present is tl tot 
sulted in greatly enlarged volume of busi- labor problem. 
ness Nearly all new. business, including <> Shipping directions slow. Majority « —_ 
some round lots coming from bakers. Ship- mills offer flour plentifully but do not push 
ping directions satisfactory, GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES in order to consummate any bookings. Qu M 

Salina: Demand has been very slow with Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: tations, per sack (cwt), May 22: soft win- 

ices about 5c¢ bbl higher, Shipping di- F : ter family short patent $4.44@4.69, standar ome 
price maka WHEAT patent $4.29@ 4.44, straight $4.13@ 4.28 
POCLIGRS GREY Pur ; 5 : Minneapolis ago Kansas St. Louis Duluth clears $3.88@4.13; hard winter wheat shor! 

Texas: Current business shows no im May July July M May July May July patent $4.03@4.29, standard patent 88 
provement and sales amount to no mer" May) : 137% 136% 142% 34: 35 =e aA 138% 138% 4.03; soft winter high patent pastry $4.39 Mi 
than 10-20% of capacity, Family demand = May 20 ..... 137% 136% 142% 138% 1385 nt 
shows no improvement and it begins to look May : 136% 867 f 143% eas a5 wise ca rete a PACIFIC COAST quar 
as if the shortening rationing program is July § . , Sept. luke’ Gen. July Sept. Sako Sept. Seattle: Market showing slight impro whe: 
really having a serious permanent effect on May 2: 137% 137% 144% y 37 ee ne 139% 139% ment, better inquiries from the midile wes up f 
family business, At any rate, buyers pooh May 137% 137 3% 144% 368 7 ee opel, 139% 139 have resulted in some’ business. Centra the 
using up their bookings and are Rot | Fo- May 2! 137% 38 ‘ 139% 139% and South America continue to «do som 100,6 
placing as they should, Operations 60-70% : * as at Ae business in small volume. Local leman soon 
with mills having good bookings of bakers Liverpool Buenos Aires improving as stocks are ge ace 4 . th 

‘ S § s e getting low but 4 at 
flour, as bakers are ordering out at a good May July Closed Closed they are still well booked ahead buyers att opin 
rate, but in general running time is about May 1§ ee atee 125% 126% 97% 98% sees tees tees sees not very aggressive, taking only the occa: oft 
50% of capacity. Prices unchanged.  Quo- May : aoet ee 126 127 97% 98% Jaws Powe ees Ese sional spot car. Old government _ business sum] 
tations, per sack (ewt), May 21: | — ay 1 eee cane 126 127 98% % coos cece eee eeee is still keeping mills operating «t near rapic 

; extra high patent $3.80@ 4.20, igh May 2 sae ooe eee sae 98% 98% éxm8 caee ence sees capacity. Quotations, per sack (cwt), fo stow 

$3.55 @ 3.95, standard bakers 100’s, May eae wwe eae ee Holiday oe seee ceee cess Seattle or Tacoma, May 22: family patent chan 

or less $3.35@ 3.51, first clears, May § whens ewes oar oe 98% 99% one ee sees eeo0 $3.98, blue stem $3.43, pastry $3.05, Mon- inad 
$2.80@3.20, delivered Texas common » . wi Ts. tana spring $3.43, Dakota spring $3.53. ings 
points THE NORTHWEST Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis Portland: Milling business has turned caler 
: : ; . , July May July May July May July very quiet in the Pacific Northwest. Nev Ka 

Minneapolis: Trade is in the midst of one May 13 101 § 102 102 63% 61 585 56% bookings virtually nil. Domestic buyers not with 
of its periodical dull periods, the record May : 101 5 102 102 63% 61 58% 56% interested, seem to be booked pretty we there 
one, millers say, for this crop. Buying at May °£ 101 f 102 102 60% 61% 57% ahead. Scattering of bookings to the mid come 
low ebb, and shipping directions as hard to July Sept. July sept. July Sept. July Sept. J Sept. dle west but of very small proportions. busir 
get as ever, Sales by spring wheat mills = May 2: eee i 102 102 62% 57% The government has not been in th ing | 
la week amounted to only 29% of ca- May at 5 102 102 62% 57% market for more export bookings aid mills scarc 
pacity, compared with 24% a week earlier, May 2: see f 102 102 63 57% are just about caught up with their o the | 
and 58% a year ago. ‘ orders. Government shipping instruction ag 

Current business mostly car lot. Big c- FLAXSEED———_, BARLEY have been very good, ona mills re not : 
buyers out of the market entirely, and fam- Chicago Minneapoli Duluth Minneapolis pressed for storage. 
ily flour business has ceased, at least for May July May July May July May July Quotations, per sack (cwt), May a 
the time being. Of course, mills still have May ¢ 86 5% 88% 331, 3 311% 306% 311% recy 78% tons: hard winters $3.18, bluestem toppité — 
a nice backlog of orders on their books. The May : ce 88% 83% 335 311% 306% 311% ey 78% $3.21, soft wheat straights $3.03, a Mot: bis 
only concern they evince is the attitude of May 2 87% 88% 33 ‘ 310 305% 310 eam ps 78% tana $3.57, high gluten $3.45, cak os 
some of the smaller concerns to ignore costs July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. y Sept. fancy hard wheat clears $3.10, whole wheat =e 
in endeavoring to attract buyers. May 22 ...... 90% 92% 5 305 = 300% 305 ges es 100% $3.33, graham $3.03, cracked whet! “a 

Stocks in the hands of the average inde- -- - ~ . . 

owt May § 93 305 300% Py 305 wee $3.13. 
pendent baker are not thought to be heavy, > 95 95 f 305 300% supp) 
so that an improvement in directions is — . a Y ove < “& tee. tees eeee ~ 





looked for before long. 


Quotations per sack (cwt) May 25: estab- ETS suppl 
lished brands short patents $3.44, spring QUOTATIONS CANADIAN MARK (basi 
: m on 
first patent $3. — 3. ss standard patent = Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- as Hu 
de aoe i re a ee ~y Hy <@2.65, whole [084 lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-Ib sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points: T bo Sineiineas lack? 
3.10@s.19, sec kee atid oronto-Montreal: Spring wheat !':ur © City 
wheat $3.30@3.35. Chicago es ey epee 2 City St. Louis Buffalo mestic business is beginning to suffer fre! / 
Interior Mills, including Duluth: Interest Spring bran $....@40.40 e+e @37.75 $ eee $....@42.26 the effects of the scarcity of labor M 
continues poor to fair, with new bookings Hard winter @ 40.40 oeee@.... 36. wast, 00 39. 00@39. ‘50 eee are finding it increasingly difficult to 
necessarily very light. Neither bakers nor Standard middlings* .... ....@40.40 ....@37.75 39.00 @ 39.50 eee . their orders out on time and are away ™ 
family flour buyers show any interest what- Flour middlingst ~..-@40.40 saees pop 36. 0@ 37. 00 39.00 @ 39.50 coved rr 26 hind wit deliveries i e milliné 
h deliveries. Both in th 
ever in future needs. Stocks on hand ~ Red dog +++ @40.40 @37.75 ey er «+++ @39.50 eee @ 42.26 and delivery end of the business there © Ft. 
in transit are apparently sufficient for the serious shortage sen whol mixe, 
time being, and shipping directions continue Baltimore Philadelphia § Boston Cincinnati Nashville San Sane ok i ates to os pel 
as searce as the proverbial hen's teeth. Spring bran Cie cutacse Gece Qe Be csc OSs |: Bic cMices. Brccs hewn is beginning to be a serious rol 
With production off, not enough millfeed is Spring bran Middlings addition to "hecsastines up with icemort orders Mixe, 
being made to care for demand, so prices ove Bence essen ,) ws ---@33.00 Stocks of flour show substantial re joni Chi 
remain firm at ceilings, for any delivery. {Winnipeg - @28.00 e . o@ .... as compared with a year ago. Lists 4 ings: 
*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. Wen William basis. unchanged. Quotations, May 22: T ot sta. 
THE CENTRAL WEST Hard winter bran sete ces ee eee wee , Pe er anes ents $5.35 bbl, seconds $4.70, baker . dog | 
Chicago: Slight improvement in demand. Soft winter bran Pe eee ocee Bevss cous a ee Pere err A in 98's cotton, net cash, car lots, T ato St 
Sales more numerous, but as yet bakers are Standard middlings* .... ....@.... oe + @45.65 . o00e@.... 020 +@..-,- Montreal freights. and " 
only taking on enough to cover current re- Flour middlingst we, Tere ++ -@45.65 ....@46. occ Benes eees e Export business in spring wheat be r 
quirements. The fact that bakers are in- Red d ee Pere «eee @ 45.65 «++. @46.48 eTy. LET. rer béere excellent. Most mills can take on ! 1 ‘ol 
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for shipment up to end of August but some 
companies were able to squeeze in a little 
during the week. These orders again came 
from the British Ministry of Food. The 
West Indies were also_ in the market for 
four and mills are doing all they can to 
fll their requirements although capacities 
are pressed to the limit and scarcity of 


labor is multiplying their difficulties. Ex- 
port prices are unchanged from a week 
ago, Quotations, May 22: government reg- 


ylation grade of Canadian flour 34s 9d per 
980 lbs, cotton, June-July seaboard; 35s, 
August, Canadian Atlantic winter ports. 
Demand for Ontario winter wheat flour is 
light. Car lots are not plentiful and in any 
case are difficult to sell. Biscuit manu- 
facturers have enough for their needs. This 
four cannot compete in export markets and 
there is no trade of this kind. Prices are 
unchanged. Quotations, May 22: pure On- 
tario winters $5.20 bbl, in secondhand jute 
pags, Montreal freight basis; $5.30@5.40, in 
secondhand cottons; $4.80@4.90 bbl, bulk, in 
puyers’ bags, seaboard, for export. 

Ontario winter wheat 
deal of this grain has been feed. Prices 
are at ceiling levels. Quotations, May 22: 
$1.10@1.11 bu, f.o.b. shipping points. 


Winnipeg: Export business last week con- 
fined to minor lots by some mills; mostly 
‘“fill-ins’’ for June, July and early August. 
Domest ic trade moderate. Mills offered 
scattered support in wheat pit in connec- 
tion with domestic flour sales and suggested 
American mills made a few purchases of 
Winnipeg futures. Mills operating to ca- 
pacity and see little chance of a temporary 





scarce. 


A good 





shut-down to check over equipment. Mills 
picked up varying amounts of northern 
grades in cash market. Quotations, May 
22: Top patent springs for delivery be- 


tween lort William and British Columbia 
boundary, $5.30, cottons; seconds, $4.80; 
second patents to bakers, $4.60. 

Vancouver: There is a continued absence 
of any export flour business through this 
port but local flour dealers are busy coping 


with the increased domestic demand, 
Sales are continuing to hit new record 
levels almost continuously and with the 


advent of meat rationing on May 27, a fur- 
ther increase in the business of bread bakers 
is anticipated, 

Prices are holding firm to ceiling levels 
and while there have been some difficulties 
in securing supplies, the picture is generally 
satisfactory. The sugar problem is. still 
one of the most vexed situations here, ac- 
cording to large bakery operators. Whereas 
the quantity of sugar allowed the bakers 
isonly 70% of the consumption a year ago, 
there has been a jump of approximately 
4% in the output. 

Supplies are ample for current needs and 
quotations on hard wheat flour on a cash 
basis and in cotton 98's are $5.40 for first 
patents, $5 for bakers patents and $4.90 for 
Vitamin B. Ontario soft wheat flour de- 
mand is active with supplies fair. Prices 
to the trade are steady around $7.50. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations, Tuesday, May 25 
Minneapolis: No 


) improvement whatever 
in the millfeed 


e Supply situation, and huge 
quantities of ground government feed 
wheat are being turned out to help make 
up for the millfeed deficiency. At the rate 
the ground wheat is moving out, the last 
100,000,000 bus provided by the CCC should 
soon be exhausted. What will happen after 
that is anyone’s guess. Millers express the 
opinion that government wheat will be shut 
off sharply. At the present rate of con- 
sumption, our wheat surplus is disappearing 
rapidly, and, should anything happen to the 
Srowing crop, the outlook would be vastly 
changed. The supply of millfeed is totally 
inadequate and prices are held firm at ceil- 
ings for any shipment during the current 
calendar year. 
Kansas City: Milifeed still very tight, 
with no offerings and little indication that 
there will be a change for many weeks to 
come, Feed wheat, pulverized, is a big 
business for many mills, with buyers com- 
ing in for larger amounts as corn becomes, 
scarcer. Very few cars of corn appear on 
the market now, and are grabbed as soon 
as they are seen. 

Oklahoma City: Continued demand on low 
Stocks; prices unchanged; quotation basis 
burlap bags, carload shipment, southern de- 
liveries ; bran $1.90@1.95 per bag of 100 
lbs, millrun $1.90@1.95, shorts $1.90@ 1.95, 
horthern deliveries, bran $1.85@1.90, mill- 
Tun $1.85@1.90, shorts $1.85@1.90. 


Omaha: Continue in very good demand; 
Supply limited. Prices still at ceiling, $36.50. 
_ Wichita; Demand good; 
‘upply less than demand; 
(basis Kansas City) $36.50. 
Hutchinson: Keen: 
lacking ; all feeds 
City basis). 

tine: Demand extremely urgent; trend 
teen Supply considerably under demand, 


and shorts selling readily at ceiling 
levels, ? sr —— 


trend steady; 
bran and shorts 


trend firm; 
$36.50 @ 37.50 


supply 
(Kansas 


Ft. Worth: Unsatisfied; trend tight at 
ee car ceilings; supply booked far 
— practically no current offerings; 
eat bran $43.40, gray shorts $43.40, in 


Mixed cars, delivered Texas common points. 


inenieago: Good; trend strong; no offer- 
an spring and hard winter bran $40.40, 
midds. $40.40, flour midds. $40.40, red 


dog $40.40, jobbers’ ceiling price. 
om Louis; Bran, pure bran, gray shorts 
brown shorts $39@39.50, red dog $39.50. 
an. No change. Still strong as ever 
at ceiling levels and output, with many 
ls showing marked tendency to decline 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


due to falling off in flour sales and ship- 


ments. 


Buffalo: Demand was 
was due principally to the fact that out- 
put, while improved, still was alarmingly 
light in relation to current requirements. 
More and more mills were turning over 
milling capacity for grinding wheat for feed 
to help out during emergency; trend firm; 
supply very low; bran, std. midds, flour 
midds, red dog, second clear and heavy 
mixed feeds $42.26. 

New York: 
inally $46.06. 


Boston: 


very active and 


Urgent, none available; nom- 


Offerings for nearby needs com- 
pletely dried up both from eastern and 
western sources and buyers not interested 
in contracting for future shipment. Their 
immediate concern is in getting supplies 
now but the demand can not be satisfied. 
Canadian sellers also out of the market. 
Prices continue to be quoted at ceilings: 


spring bran, midds., mixed feed and red 
dog $46.48. 

Philadelphia: Fair; trend firm; supply 
small; bran standard and pure spring 


$45.65 bid, hard winter $45.65, soft winter, 
nominal, midds. standard, flour and red dog 
$45.65. 

Pittsburgh: Strong; trend higher and 
firmer; supply limited and scarce; spring 
bran and red dog $44.35@44.85, nominal. 

Atlanta: Demand continues strong for all 
classes with offerings very light; scarcity 
of many ingredients makes poultry feed sit- 
uation especially critical; manufacturers 
continue to seek wheatfeed offerings, sales 
being at maximum price level; no current 


offerings on gluten feed and meal; brewers’ 
and distillers’ grains continue extremely 
scarce, with offerings nil; beet pulp sup- 


plies about exhausted for season; 
shorts and midds. $46.50@47. 


Nashville: Demand continues very 


bran, gray 


good; 


supply rather light; offerings still limited, 
prices at ceilings, both bran and _ shorts 
$43.30. 

Seattle: Good; trend ceiling; supply lim- 
ited; $36.50. 


Portland: Millfeeds: 
midds., $36.50 ton. 


Ogden: Mills, with warehouses bulging 
with flour, and operating to 60% capacity 
seven days per week, are reporting millfeed 
scarcity, with demand exceeding supply. 
Summer flour consumption slack season 
nearing, with plants out of millfeed. Gov- 
ernment contracts on flour filled, and flour 
production off. Demand continues. brisk, 
with plants unable to fill orders. 

Quotations (at ceiling and stationary): 
red bran and millfeed $36.50, blended $36.50, 
white $36.50, midds. $36.50, carload lots, 
f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: red bran and 
millrun $41.10, blended $41.10, white $41.10, 


millrun, bran, shorts, 


midds. $41.10 per ton, ceiling. California 
prices (at ceiling): red bran and millrun 
$41.10, blended $41.10, white $41.10, midds. 
$42.10, carlots, f.o.b., San Francisco, with 
Los Angeles up $1, ceiling. 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 


very scarce; Kansas bran $42.60, mill run 


$42.60. 

Toronto-Montreal; Although almost the 
total capacity of Canadian mills is operat- 
ing full time, production of millfeed is short 
of demand. More could be sold in domestic 
markets if it were available. =xports are 
restricted to such an extent that only about 


5 or 6% of production is going to U. S&S. 


markets. Otherwise the higher values on 
the other side of the line would attract 
large quantities of Canadian millfeed. 


Prices are unchanged at ceiling levels. Quo- 
tations, May 22: bran $29, shorts $30, midds. 
$33 ton, net cash, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Supplies from mills largest on 
record, but still short of requirements due 
to the heavy livestock feeding program. 
Less than 10% of the production is leaving 
the country. All western supplies, apart 
from very minor amounts, are going to 
eastern Canada. Quotations, May 22: bran 
$28, shorts $29, Man. & Sask.; Alberta bran 
$25.50, shorts $26.50. Small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady. Domestic de- 
mand continues very good and late spring 
has maintained steady buying which has 
featured trade for some months past. Sup- 
plies are reported coming in satisfactorily 
and mills have overcome some of the recent 
shipping difficulties caused by the searcity 






of cars. Stocks held here are reported 
ample for current needs. Prices continue at 
ceiling levels. Quotations on a cash car 


bran $29.80, shorts $30.80 and 
with no quotation of market 


basis follow: 
midds. $33.80 
in feed flour. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Interior Minnesota: 
Higher, following strength in grain, but 
really not much improvement in buying. 
According to reports, some country mills 
are getting more than their fair share of 
what little current business is passing; di- 
rections fairly good, and business on mill 
books being reduced; pure white rye flour 


Minneapolis and 


$2.60@2.70 per 100 Ibs, in cottons, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, pure medium $2.50@2.60, pure 
dark $2.25@2.35. 

Chicago: Not much of a change in mar- 
ket. A fair number of sales being made, 
but chiefly in small lots; directions fair; 
white patent $2.53@2.80, medium $2.43@ 


2.70, dark $2.06@2.50. 
St. Louis: Prices unchanged; 
shipping directions slow; 


sales and 
pure white flour 


$2.78, medium $2.68, dark $2.48, rye meal 
$2.58. 
Buffalo: Slow and hesitant; trend steady; 


supply fair; white $2.95, medium $2.85, 
dark $2.65. 


New York: Small, scattered sales reported 


at the low end of the price range; pure 
white patents $2.60@2.80. 

Philadelphia: Offerings only moderate; 
market rules firm. Demand, however, lim- 
ited; white patent $2.80@2.85. 

Pittsburgh: Limited; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; per sack (cwt), pure white 


rye flour $2.68@2.81, 
dark $2.30@2.37. 

Portland: Rye flour, per sack (cwt), pure 
dark rye $3.18, medium dark rye $3.20, Wis- 
consin pure straight $3.53, Wisconsin white 
patent $3.65. 


medium  $2.55@ 2.68, 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats and oat- 
meal are selling slowly. Demand drops to 
a low level in the late spring and summer; 
prices are unchanged. Quotations, May 22: 
rolled oats $3.15 per bag of 80 lbs, in mixed 
cars; oatmeal, in 98's jute, bag, $3.80, To- 
ronto-Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal has diminished with warmer 
weather, but mills operating only part time 
and there is no accumulation of supplies. 
Quotations, May 22: rolled oats, in 80-lb 
sacks $3.25 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled 
oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
May 24 at $4.25 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-0z pack- 
ages $2.20 case, 48-oz packages $2.35. 





t@me AVAILABLE 
a TO 


MILLERS 
AND 


A new brochure, “Science at Your Serv- 
ice,” has been prepared for executives, 
technologists and others in the food field. 
War times present many new problems. 
New ingredients, new formulas—vitamin 
This 
brochure describes the facilities of our 
organization in helping you meet these 
problems. It is available upon request. 


os 
che nuCk 


aT YUUR SERVICE 





retention, enrichment and control. 











FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, inc 
48-14 Thirty-Third St., Long Island City, N.Y. 
“SS Over 20 years’ service to industry i 





ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Empress 
High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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WANT ADS 

















v Vv v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 





HELP WANTED 


v LL LAA EY 











WE ARE INTERESTED IN SECURING A 
man who is experienced in general office 
work; one who knows about milling in 
transit as well as the handling of branch 
offices. Soya Corp. of America, 125 Mc- 
Pherson St, Hagerstown, Md. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
_————EE - 
MILLER NOW OPEN FOR POSITION AS 
second miller in good mill. Job must be 
steady. Good references. Will go most 
anywhere. Address 6178, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 














THOROUGHLY EXPERLENCED MILLING, 
grain accountant, some traffic experience; 














only position carrying responsibility de- 

sired; age 53. Address 6168, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 

MILLS FOR SALE 

Vv corpora me chores nese ci 

100-BBL FLOUR MILL IN MANITOBA, 

active concern; owner selling because of 

physical disability. For particulars ad- 


dress ‘Manitoba,’ care The Northwestern 
Miller, 1001 Lumsden Building, Toronto. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 

















ONE HORIZONTAL EUREKA WHEAT 
scourer complete with 15 h.p. driveless 
motor. Like new. Farmers Elevator Co., 
Arthur, N. D. 

COMPLETE MACHINERY FOR 50 BBL 


Sprout-Waldron flour mill, 100 miles from 


Minneapolis. 5 stands 7”x18" rolls, 2 Mon 


arch sifters, 2 S. W. purifiers, elevators, 
wheat cleaners, flour packer. Apple River 
Mill Co., Flour Exchange, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 


v 

WANTED—SIX SECTION 17 HIGH NOR- 
dyke sifter in good condition. Soya Cor- 
poration of America, 125 McPherson St., 
Hagerstown, Maryland. 




















WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970,° The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 











FOR QUALITY. FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard “it: 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, 


i, ie 
Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 








ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


* 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 
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A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 





——<—<— 





Week-end flour quotations, 


Chicago 
$3.39@ 3.69 
3.2 3.48 


Spring first patent 
Spring standard patent 
Spring first clear oes q 
Hard winter short patent.... 3 
Hard winter 95% patent 3 
Hard winter first clear 3. 
Soft winter short pate 3.6 4.§ 
Soft winter s 3 4 
Soft winter first clear 3. 3 
Rye flour, white 4 2 
flour, dark 2 2 
Seattle (98’s) S. Francisco 
coe @S.98 $..06-QDueee 
-@3.05 ....@.... 


Rye 06@ 50 


Family 
Pastry 


patent 


*Includes near-by straights. 
§280-lb cottons. 


tNashville 


per sack (cwt), 


prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points 


packed in 100 Ibs. 


Kansas City 
Dies ; 


(Canadian quotations 
Minneapolis St. 
3.37 3 Biss 


3.37@ 


Louis 
-@ D 3.4: 


-@ 3.44 
3.44 


3.274 

3.10@ evee 

3.44 

3.49 

3.06 

oeMiece oe sees 3.98 

mT. Pere re seen -2++@ 3.98 

rr) ite eee. Pore - 3.32 

2.60@ te Dp 2.78 
2.25@ 2.48 

Francisco 

eee @ 

ose 


Standard patent— Seattle 
Dakota $....@ 3. 
Montana exe 3. 


B 
$... 


-@ 


for soft winter wheat flour. 


per bbl of 196 lbs). 
New York Baltimore 
2. $3.82@ 3.85 er ee 
3. 3.50@ 3.65 ccee@ecve 


uffalo 


3.40@ 3.60 esas keee 
3.67 onsa nt ae 
3.62 wer, Leer 

‘nen ses« 
TTT) ttre soee@eeee 
3.60@ 3.85 seer Bocce 
2.95 2.60@ 3% vee G@evee 


-65 eves seoe@eee eee 


Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patent]..$....@5.35 
Spring second pat.f. ....@4.70 
Spring first clearf... ....@3.60 


**In cottons, Fort William 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Philadelphia 


Boston Cincinnati 

$3.73@ 3.88 $....@.... 

3.63@ 3.73 coceQ@eocse cco oe. 

3.52@ 3.62 coce@esece : 
3.73 ae 
3.58 


tNashville 


4.03@ 4.29 
3.88@ 4.93 


2.80@ 


Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring exports§ thee 


Ontario 90% patentst ...$5.20 


basis. tSecond-hand jutes. 998-lb cottons, 





NEW OWNERS TAKE OVER 
COLORADO MILLING CO. 


—~<— 
Formal Transfer of Stock Takes Place 
May 22—Board of Directors Named 
—Few Changes Contemplated 


Formal transfer of virtually the entire 
common stock interest in the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., 
effected at a meeting of the interested 


Denver, was 
parties held in the offices of the Inter- 
Trust Co., May 22. 
Payment of approximately $15,000,000 
was effected by the transfer of funds 
through the Federal Reserve Bank of 
the International company. 


national Denver, 


Immediately following transfer, Guy 
A. Thomas, Minneapolis; Fred W. Lake, 
Kansas City; Joseph H. King, vice presi- 
dent of Union Securities Corp., New 
York; and B. Grant, 
were members of the board 


Denver, 
of 
directors and the two first named were 


James 
elected 


named president and executive vice pres- 
ident, respectively, of the company. 
John L. Dower, retiring president, 
was indisposed and unable to attend the 
Mr. Thomas will not return 
to Denver to assume his new duties until 


meeting. 


later this week. 

It is stated that the complete person- 
nel of the new management will not be 
until later, but 
business of the company is being car- 


announced meanwhile 
ried on by the former staff without in- 
terruption. 

There will be few changes among the 
1,200 employees of the Colorado com- 
pany, the new owners have indicated. 

Founded by the late J. K. Mullen, 
control of the corporation has been held 
by Mr. Mullen’s heirs. The 
owns and operates 26 flour mills and 184 
elevators and 
Idaho, Kz 
Nebraska 
quarters are in Denver. 


company 


in Colorado, 
Utah, Cali- 


and Oregon. Head- 


warehouses 
Missouri, 
fornia, 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WLB Approves 
Wage Raise in 
Toledo Bakeries 


Totepo, On1o.—The regional War La- 
bor Board at Cleveland has approved 
wage increases for a group of Toledo 
bakeries. The board allowed a 5c hourly 
pay increase for 215 employees of five 
local bakeries, under the little steel 
formula, but asserted an additional lc 
would bring the rates above the average 
paid by other concerns. Bakeries and 
the number of employees affected by the 
raise include: Continental Baking Co., 
Inc., 56; Taystee Bread Co., Inc., 31; 


Jersey Bread Co., 39; General Baking 
Co., Inc., 35, and the Great Atlantic & 
-acific Tea Co., 34. Previously the 
Hostess Cake Kitchen Co. employees had 
been given a pay boost. All raises are 
retroactive to last Sept. 27. Average 
wages paid by the five bakeries before 
the increase ranged from 76c to 79c an 
hour. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 

June 7-8.—Pacific States Seedsmen’s As- 
sociation, convention at Sacramento, Cal. 

June 15-16.—KEastern Federation of Feed 
Merchants, war conference at Arlington 
Hotel, Binghamton, N. Y; secretary-treas- 
urer, L. E. Thompson, 35 Douglas Road, 
Glen Ridge, N. . 

July 20-22. 
sociation, convention 
Chicago, Ill. 


International Baby Chick As- 
at the Palmer House, 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Durum mills are operating 
at greatly reduced capacity, for lack of 
shipping directions. A few weeks back, 
they had enough directions on hand to keep 
them running full time for more than a 
,month yet. But, something happened to 
the macaroni trade, and manufacturers are 
asking mills to hold up shipments. Ap- 
parently, the letup in buying is general the 
country over. New buying, naturally, is 
light, but with grain firm, quotations are 
unchanged at ceiling levels. Fancy No. 1 
semolina $3.62 per 100 lbs, bulk, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis, standard $3.52, durum flour other 
than fancy patent $3.37. 

In the week ended May nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 191,566 sacks 
(ewts) durum products against 163,870 in 
the previous week. 

Chicago: 
ness passing 
ket; No. 1 
$3.66. 


99 


No change in market. No busi- 
and mills still out of the mar- 
semolina $3.76, standard No. 1 


sales and 
first grade semo- 
No. fancy 


§ Louis: Prices unchanged; 
shipping instructions slow; 

lina $3.82, granular $3.72, 
patent $3.82. 

Buffalo: A pickup both in demand and 
directions, unfavorable weather and crop re- 
ports causing reviving interest in forward 
bookings although no general buying as yet. 
Macaroni production down somewhat but 
this believed to be only temporary; trend 
steady; supply fair; per sack (cwt): No. 
1 $3.98, durum fancy patent $3.98, maca- 
roni flour $3.73, first clear $3.12, second 
clear $2.13, durum granular (not quoted). 

New York: Sales practically at a stand- 
still. However, improvement in macaroni 
business expected to bring additional busi- 
although orders on the books still good. 
Quotations continue at the ceiling, No. 1 
fancy $4.05. 

Philadelphia: 


3 $3.57, 


ness, 


Market rules firm with de- 
mand moderate; offerings limited; No. 1 
fancy $4.06, No. 1 regular $3.85. 
Pittsburgh: Light; trend 
supply ample; per sack (cwt), 
$3.99, standard No. 1 $3.89. 


unchanged; 
No. 1 fancy 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ended May 22, in thousand bushels, with 

comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
245 140 83 14 498 1,135 
21 160 671 507 


Minneapolis 
Duluth 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 

principal distributing centers for the week 
ending May 22, in tons, with comparisons: 

7-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1943 1942 1943 1942 

. 15,600 

3,175 


Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Philadelphia .. 
Milwaukee .... 


‘ 7,825 
2,025 4,800 
360 
20 


825 
380 ada am 
100 2,980 3,100 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division May 21, 1943, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 

Semi-public ter- 

minals 

Private terminals 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


74,814 1,192 8,672 14,538 
ee ee 29 8 


Totals 1,192 14,546 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 
Int. public 

semi-public 

vators 
Churchill 
Victoria 
Prince 


32 
and 
ele- 


Rupert 
Totals 1,192 
Year ago 156,150 245 
Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar- 2,970 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. 


81 


Totals 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 


All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern diy. 

Totals 

TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-May 21, 1943 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar... 69,045 2,934 49,687 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern div. 6,039 592 


39,148 


Aug. 1, 1942-May 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. .121,566 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. 


21, 1943 
1,977 43,125 





United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
May 15, 1943, and May 16, 1942, as reported 
to the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bus (000’s omitted): 
Canadian 
-—in bond—, 
May 15 May 16 
1943 1942 
8,255 15,161 


7-American—, 

May 15 May 16 

1943 1942 

224,153 

66,362 

4,087 

17,287 

5,440 

2,102 eae 

Stocks of United States grain in store in 

Canadian markets May 15 (figures for cor- 

responding date a year ago given in paren- 

theses): wheat, none (175,000 bus); corn, 

3,617,000 (4,221,000); oats, none (none); rye, 
24,000 (24,000). 


Wheat 
Corn 
Oats 

Rye 
Barley 
Flaxseed 


1,744 2 
868 1,343 
528 47 
295 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 
Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on May 24, in 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 

open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 
120 360 o* 

240 1,080 

ee 480 


Totals 


--- 1,200 1,080 
*Delivered 


in Chicago. 


360 1,920 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in sacks (cwts), with compara- 
tive figures for the previous weeks: 
a———Week ending———> 
May 8 May 15 May 22 
Five mills 37,839 48,731 *36,290 
*Four mills. 


MARCH FLOUR OUTPUT 
ABOVE 1942 FIGURE 


—<p— 
Bureau of Census Reports 10,569,409 
Bbls Compared with 8,378,460 Bbls 
Produced Last Year 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—According to the 
report of the Bureau of the Census, 10, 
569,409 bbls of wheat flour wer 
duced during March, compared with 9, 


pro- 


779,970 bbls the previous month and 
8,378,460 bbls for March, 1942. Of the 
1,029 mills for which reports were re- 
ceived for March, 1943, 1,004 accounted 
for 104,821,748 bbls or 94.1% of the 
total wheat flour production of 111,368, 
727 bbls as shown by the returns of the 
biennial census of manufactures in 1939. 

Mills March, 1943, 
ground 47,927,200 bus of wheat, operat- 
ing at 66.8% of a total daily capacity 
of 580,451 bbls, and requiring 272.1 lbs 
of wheat for a barrel of flour. 


reporting for 


The 1,048 mills reporting for February, 
1943, ground 44,286,042 bus of wheat, 
operating at 70.7% of a total daily ca- 
pacity of 576,118 bbls, and requiring 
271.7 lbs of wheat for a barrel of flour. 

The 1,095 mills reporting for March, 
1942, ground 38,194,312 bus of wheat, 
operating at 55.7% of a total daily ca- 
pacity of 578,649 bbls, and requiring 
273.5 lbs of wheat for a barrel of flour. 

Of the March, 1943, total Kansas pro- 
duced 15.1%, with 75 mills reporting 1- 
595,400 bbls of flour. New York pro 
duced 13% of the total, 28 mills report- 
ing 1,372,053 bbls produced. Forty-one 
mills reported from Minnesota, account 
ing for 11.6% of the total, 1,226,716 bbls. 
Missouri accounted for 8.5% of the total, 
with 57 mills reporting a production of 
900,205 bbls. Texas produced 5.5% of 
the total, with 34 mills reporting « pre 
duction of 581,168 bbls. 

Of the 1,029 mills reporting for March, 
35 reported the production of grinulat 
flour. In producing this granular flour, 
these 35 mills ground 3,866,545 bus of 
wheat, manufactured 724,141 bbls of 
granular flour, which are not included 
in the other figures. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ON ADVERTISING BOARD 

Kathrine Wellingbrook, of the .\meti- 
can Institute of Baking, has been elected 
to the board of directors of Advertising 
Women of New York, Inc. Miss Wel: 
ingbrook has been active in this group: 
which is affiliated with the Advertising 
Federation of America, having served 
on the consumer forum committee and 
as luncheon chairman of the group. 
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° Principals in An Outstanding Toronto Grain and Feed Enterprise e 
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Charles H. Coatsworth 


The firm of Coatsworth & Cooper, 
Ltd., grain and feed, Toronto, has moved 
into larger offices at 67 Yonge Street, 
the former premises being no longer ade- 
quate. This has become one of the larg- 
est firms devoted exclusively to grain and 
feedingstuffs in the Canadian trade. Over 


Arthur R. Cooper 


a year ago it made important grain ship- 
Winnipeg and at 
present has wide distribution of its vari- 
ous lines in both domestic and United 
States The partnership of 
Coatsworth & Cooper was formed in 
June, 1935. The original members of the 


ping connections in 


markets. 


A. L, Walker 


firm were Charles H. Coatsworth, who 
began his business career in 1920, after 
serving through War, and 
Arthur R. Cooper, who started in the 
a, We 
Fraser, for many years manager of the 
Goderich mill for the Western Canada 


the Great 


grain business in October, 1924. 





COTTON 
BAGS 


CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG ComPANyY, LIMITED 


vauncevves 


Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


and 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 


JUTE 
BAGS 











e 


e 
Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
Sa 





SPILLERS LIMITED 


Mullers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


e 


e 
Cables: 
“Milligroup” 
London 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F.C. THOMPSON OO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & OOX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 











Flour Mills Co., Ltd., joined the organ- 
ization in June, 1941. A. L. Walker, 
formerly of Parrish & Heimbecker, To- 
ronto, became associated with Coatsworth 
& Cooper in January last. 
sive knowledge and connections in the 
grain trade of both eastern and western 
Canada. 


He has exten- 





TORONTO ELEVATORS 
LIMITED 


Grain and Feed 
Merchants 


4 Million Bushel Elevator— Toronto 
3 Million Bushel Elevator—Sarnia 


TORONTO, CANADA 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
COMPANY LIMITED 


462 Oountry Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Capacity, 9,461,600 Bus. 


Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 








Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 


Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 


MILLFEEDS—FLOUR 
EXPORTERS 
COATSWORTH & COOPER, Ltd. 
TORONTO CANADA 
Cable Address: ‘‘COATSPER”’ 





































Cable Address: ‘‘ForTGarRy”’ 








Mitt at SASKATOON, SasK., CANADA 
a ee 


Sates OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 





Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 
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CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON men Ss (ER UIEUD 2) | ce “3 TORONTO, CANADA 


PURITY "oust STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE + MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


= UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED is 














IT’S IN THE RECORD 








BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada’s 
oldest and largest 


Millers 


x PEE OE OOOO OOOSS 
SSSSSSSS5SSS8SSSSSSsSsson 


CoS 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA“” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


ROLLED OATS 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SO 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


OATMEAL 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 
1 s iu t « Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


ie j Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 
VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 


TORONT - HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 
NT A E A EXPORT FF E Cc 5 


: 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


ogee eran 


— ee ee 








Cable 





See AR ee? ay TPS 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


FHaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 














TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 





Head 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 
Canada 




















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 



































2 





> 


& 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 







Cable Address TID ALL 
“ 9 Ya ria 
HASTINGS WILLING rey on CABLE CODES 
| Montreal Rae” USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


Offices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN,N.B. HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 


SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 








o 
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OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So =e 


- juTe 4 | - gure - 
wre BAGS coro 
- BAGS - BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


f A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited : 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC Z — \ 
































GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1857 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 


Oable Address: “Woumacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA dined Milewis E SONS 








CGrai h Shi dE 
LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. SapinPnvehents Shggere ond Tegra 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA Cable Address: “JAMESRICH® Swe Se 











D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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Facts About House-to-House Delivery 


* * * 


* * * * 


*K * 


Survey Shows Home Delivery Saves Tires and Gas by Eliminating Consumer Driving 


Wasuincron, D. C,—The_ house-to- 
house branch of the baking industry has 
just released its 141-page survey dealing 
with the facts of bread distribution in 
relation to wartime shortages of rubber, 
petroleum and manpower. This report 
was prepared and the facts gathered 
by a professional fact-finding organiza- 
tion and included investigation of 77 
bakeries, operating 6,290 routes, located 
from coast to coast. It also included 
personal interviews with 4,803 families, 
living from Massachusetts to California. 

The intent of the survey is to show 
how house-to-house operations offer an 
economical method of distribution, as re- 
lated to the general conservation pro- 
gram. It is indicated that 6,960,000 
families are served by these 77 bakeries, 
of which 2,651,760 are located in cities, 
and 4,308,240 families are in suburbs 
and on farms. The report further shows 
that on an average, one truck and one 





driver serves 442 families, and drives 
only 309 miles in one week. 

The question of family buying habits 
indicates that those families served by 
house-to-house deliveries only make an 
average of 2.1 trips to the store each 
week, while families not served by house- 
to-house distribution make an average 
of 3.1 trips per week to the store. All 
of this indicates, on the basis of the 
figures of the survey, that a considerable 
saving in gasoline, rubber and man- 
power is effected. 

One of the questions asked of house- 


would 
you plan to get your bread if there was 
no home delivery?” Most said they 
would walk, or make the purchase with 
a regular trip to the store, but 22.2% said 
they would use the family car. This 
driving, in terms of gasoline, rubber and 
manpower for the estimated 1,545,120 
people would mean 20,087,560 additional 
miles each week. Thus, 250 more tons 
of rubber each year, 1,268,684 more 
gallons of gas each month, and 3,407,947 
more hours of adult manpower each 
week would be wasted. 

The study indicated 16.8% fewer 
house-to-house trucks in September, 
1942, as compared with September, 1941, 
and a mileage reduction of 36.1% in the 
same period, 

Indications were that house-to-house 
trucks were using a larger part of avail- 
able load capacity than in 1941, or an 
estimated 89.7% of practical working ca- 


pacity. 


to-house customers was, “How 





COTTON AND BURLAP PRICE TRENDS 


1932 1933 1934 1935 


E} 
s 





‘Composite figures, computed by the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
lap (in cents per pound of cloth), and wholesale prices of principal cotton cloths used in making bags (in cents per yard of cloth). 


1936 1937 1938 1939 
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PRICE INDEX* 


Cotton 


Pigdgegaaa 





1940 1941 1942 1943 


taige 











1.00 


reflecting duty paid early shipment prices of heavy and lightweight Calcutta 
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ARNOLD 


~~ a 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miturne Co., Inman, Kan. 








‘““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 

sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








“OLD SQUIRE’ 


Always is good flour. Pays : 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 


PAG E’S 
FLOURS 


Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 





Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 








Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Me. 








MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 





AS FINE A BAKING ST. Loui e 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 40 SHER 4 BamEte 22090 20 4 Ouls, MO 
opeke, Kansas Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy Our 94th year 
Weare ‘always ready fill your 9 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant requirements of 


e 
DS 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 
— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 














Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. *“Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 


for Millers and the Grain Trade 
Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 














300 Bbis Capacity 


Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 














MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 
Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Tin Prout 


ROB! NSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country, 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








. Pa 
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“Yre 
WALL TROGALS KY MILLING CO. 


© MEPHERSON. KANGAS e 
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Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


-FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











Dm 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


HeR-DanreLs~Mro1 
a; M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 








80 THEY DID 

It happened at an income tax office 
in Washington. A colored resident, with 
his form all filled out, approached the 
“Pay” window and laid a quarter on the 
ledge. ; 

“What's that for?” asked the clerk, 
who had read the total amount of the 
tax. 

“Why, that’s for my income tax. They 
done told me I could pay a quarter at 
a time.” 

¥ ¥Y 
EMBARRASSING 

“So you met your wife at a dance, 

Wasn't that romatic!” 


“No; embarrassing. I thought she was 


” 


at home taking care of the kids. 
¥ ¥ 
THAT'S WHAT THE SIGN SAYS 
Lucy: “I was just over at Zeke’s 
restaurant, and it wasn’t open.” 
Mucy: “What do you mean, it wasn’t 
open?” 
Lucy: “Well, there was a sign there— 
‘IlomE, CookinG.’ ’ 
¥ ¥ 
PRETTY GOOD SIGN 
“Nurse, what makes you think the 
patient was a hard drinker?” 
“He just tried to blow the foam off 
his medicine.” 
¥ ¥ 
DINNER COMING 
“You said you were hungry for my 
love, yet you just kissed the maid.” 
“Shucks, darling! She was just an ap- 
petizer !” 
v ¥ 
SLIGHT COLOR CHANGE 
Lovesick Hubby: 
when my wife leaves me.” 
Henpecked Hubby: “Gosh, Um black 
and blue when my wife leaves me.” 


“Gee, but I’m blue 


¥ ¥ 


SPECIFIC 
“So you boys took this unfortunate 
freshman and ducked him in the frog- 
pond? Just what part did you take in 
this disgraceful affair?” 
‘The right leg, sir.” 
¥ ¥ 
SMART DOG 
“Looks like a smart dog you got there.” 
“Smart? 
coming or aren’t you?’ 


All I gotta say is, ‘Are you 
and he either 
comes or he doesn’t.” 
¥ ¥ 
WORKING FOR IT 
“But surely you did not tell him 
straight out that you loved him?” 
“Goodness, no. He had to squeeze 
it out of me.” 
¥ ¥ 
OH—VERY KIND 
Mother.—Now, before you get serious 
with him, be sure he is always kind. 
Daughter.—Oh, I’m sure he is. I heard 
him say he put his shirt on a horse that 
was scratched. 





THERE’S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR FOR EVERY 
BAKING PURPOSE 


OCCIDENT - SWEET LOAF 
PRODUCER + KYROL 
SUNBURST - POWERFUL 


and more than 50 other Bakery Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
Headquarters + Minneapolis, Minn. 














“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Soe bbls Capacity 


000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywher 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR (0. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 

















UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—Who!: 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mic!. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Succegsful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


— 





— 





PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White Patent that helps the bak« 
make a better loaf. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 








—— 
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McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 
R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. , 
FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 
“Copley,’’ Thornton Hough, 
- : = Cheshire 60a Constitution Street, Leith 
LONDON-—7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. Cable Address: ‘'GRAINS,” Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 
M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
ANMARD  ssablished 1870 A. VAUGHAN THOMAS CRAWFORD & LAW McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
. FLOUR I ERS 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. FLOUR ats SeeeEEe teint 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.,2 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS Setiiieitions Tinian and at 27, Corn ee ms 
Cory Buildings, Seethi p C. »E.C. Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 
Fontwareh Strect LONDON, E. C. 3 Cane Sane SRE, &. 6.5 Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 
AT PHILI ‘ 
Cable Address: “Dorreacu,” Lordon PILLMAN & PHILLIPS ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. w SON & PEELP, LTD 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. FLOUR IMPORTERS a? oe 155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 41 Constitution St., LEITH 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
52, Mark Lane, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, ‘ oe = 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
LONDON, E. C. 3 DUBLIN, BELFAST lable Address: “GOLDENGLO,” Glasgow. Cables: “PuriiP,” Dundee 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. WILLIAM MORRISON & SON D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS LTD, s Hope Street GL AS GOW 
. : ‘ GRAIN, SEEDS. OF, SE maarusre FLOUR IMPORTERS IMPORTERS OF 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 7, , ‘. FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
‘LONDON, E. C.3 Oorr/s0 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 Esa GLASGOW OFFICES ALSO AT 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL e LIVERPOOL LEITH 
Cable Address: ‘‘CoventrRY,’’ London ° amany ey Street COW Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” DUBLIN BELFAST 
J.M.&C.M.HAMM _ | FARQUHAR BROTHERS ROBERT NEILL, LTD. | JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
a FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FORMERLY ERCHANTS 

WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM wae a FLOUR IMPORTERS No. 8 South College Street, 

FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW. C.2 ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Subscription Room . Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. O. I. F. business much preferred. Cable Address: Code: 

Cable Address: ‘“Alkers,’’ London. Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow Branches: Belfast and Dublin “VIGILANT” Riverside 

: ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FEE DSTUFFS = feeaman’s = Buy and Sell 
weekly FLOUR IMPORTERS WANT AD S 
118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW noe 
is 7 -00 ; 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff $2.00 per year Calta: “hittin Chien THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Low Grades and We are always in the Market for J.J. SHEVELOVE 
illf d Hard and Soft Wheat Flours COMMISSION BROKERAGE J H BL AKE 
Mi ee Flour and Semolina ” 1 
I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. GENERAL BAKING COMPANY Representing Highest Class Mills 
Minneapolis, Minn. 420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. #1 O U R 
ae F LO ‘ R " Representing 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. g e Broenniman Company Highest Class Mills and Buyers 
Broker and Merchandiser (INCORPORATED) 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated FLOUR * 
‘ Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


au FLOUR aaecs 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





NEW YORK } 
PHILADELPHIA 














HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreiGn K]LOUR pomestic 


3lst and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





PEEK BROS. 


Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








Low Grades 04 Second Clears 
‘Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So, UnionAvenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








i of FE EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








H. S. PEARLSTONE 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


6,000 Bbis Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 





“Heart of America” 








ITs 


BIN 


AGED 


a 


Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
heat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 











The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
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Acme-Evans Co. 

Acme Flour Mills Co. 
Akron Belting Co. 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd 
Alva Roller Mills 
Amber Milling Co. 
Amendt Milling Co. 
American Bakers Machinery Co 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.. 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc... 
American Flours, Inc. 
American Machine & Foundry Co 
Ames Harris Neville Co. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc, 
Appraisal Service Co., 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co 
Arnold Milling Co, 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


Bagpak, Inc. 

Barnett & Record Co 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Beckenbach, Clem L. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

Big Jo Flour Mills 

Black Bros. Flour Mills 
Blair Milling Co. 

Blake, J. H. 

Blodgett, Frank H., 
Boonville Mills Co. 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co. 
Bowsher, N. P., Co. 

Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., Inc, 
Brownold, M. 8., Co. 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. ... 
Buckeye Cereal Co. .... ee 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. 
Bunge Elevator Corp. 


Cameron, John F., & Co 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co..... 
Cannon Valley Milling Co 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc 
Cargill, Inc, 
Carson, Robert, & Co., 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. 
Chandler, Arthur L., & Co.... 
Chase Bag Company 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. 
Chelsea Milling Co. 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R.... 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
Chubb & Son 
Coatsworth & Cooper 
Colborne Mfg. Co. 
Coleman, David, Inc. 
Collins Flour Mills, Inc. 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Columbus Laboratories 
Commander: Milling Co. 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co.... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co... 
Continental Grain Co. ° 
Corn Products Sales Co. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd 
Crawford & Law 
Cream of Wheat Corp..... 
Crete Mills, 
Crookston Milling Co. 
Crown Mills .... 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc. 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 
Day Co. 
De Lisser, Andrew 
De Stefano, Ulysses 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Doughnut Corporation of America 
Dow Chemical Co. 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc. 
Dutchess Tool Co., Inc, 


Eagle Roller Mill Co. esas 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co...... 
Enns Milling Co. 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc. eee 
Essmueller Co. 
Evans Milling Co. 


Farquhar Bros. 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co.. 
Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Feast, C. E., & Co 
Ferbo Co. 
Federal Mill, Inc. 
Fennell, Spence & Co. 
Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Ine. 
First National Bank in St. Louis 
Fisher & Faligatter .. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc............ 
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Food Research Laboratories, Inc 
Foods, Inc. 

Forster Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., 
Fort Morgan Mills ....... 
Franco, Francis M. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Garland Milling Co. .. 
General Baking Co. ee 
General Mill Equipment Co. .. 

General Mills, Inc, 

Gillespie Bros., 

Globe Milling Co, 

Goethel, Alfred C., Co. 

Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
Goodhue Mill Co. .......... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Lta.. 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co.. 


Haaky Mfg. Co ° 

Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co..... 
Hamm, J. M. & Cy. Min. ccccccccccccccse 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co.......+..e++: 
Hardesty Milling Co. ........ 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd.. coos 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Hart-Carter Co. 
Heide, Henry, 
Henkel Flour Mills.. 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc, 
Holland Engraving Co. ... 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., Ltd... 
Horan, Hubert J. 
Hosmer, Calvin; Stolte Co 
Howie, The J. K., Co.... 
Hubbard Milling Co...... 
Hunter Milling Co. .. 
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I Igleheart Bros., Inc. 

Imbs, J. F., Milling Co.... 
Innis, Speiden & Co. 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. 
Jennison, W. J., Co. 
Jewell, L. R., & Son. 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
Kansas Flour Mills Co..... 
Kansas Milling Co. 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 
Kelly Flour Co. .. 
Kelly, William, Milling Co.. 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc... 
Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co 
King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co. . 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 
Knighton, Samuel, 
Koerner, John E., 
Kulla, Maxwell 
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Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd........s.e00. 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co......ccccsees 
ROVER BIER, GH crcsrcscccesccccecscece 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co.......... 
Saee, Ws Tis Gs cceeccce 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co... 
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McConnell & Reid, Ltd............ 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd....... 
Mann, FP. Wa. cccccccccccccsccccccccccce 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd............. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd............+. 
Marsh & McLennan .......... 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 
Mennel Milling Co. .. 
Merck & Co., InG. ..ccccesecce 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. .. 
Midland Flour Milling Co. eee 
Mid-West Laboratories Co. ........ 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Minot Flour Mill Co. .... 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co... 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc...... 
Morrison Milling Co. 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 
Moundridge Milling Co. 
Myers, J. Ross, & Son 
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National Grain Yeast Corp.... 
National Milling Co. .. 
Neahr, M. J., & Co.... ee 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. ° 
Wel, Mebert, EAS. ccccvsccccecccccese 
New Century Co. .......se005 
New Era Milling Co. 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co....... TT 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co......... 
Noblesville Milling Co. 
Norris Grain Co. 
North Dakota Mill & Blevator......... 
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Norton, Willis, Co. 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co. .... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 


O Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co.... 
Paniplus Compamy ....-seesesesscs 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd............. 
Pearlstone, H. 8S. ......- 
Peek Bros. .... 
Pfeffer Milling Co. ...... 
Pillman & Phillips .. 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. ......... 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columb 
Chemical Division........ 
PUGRE, TE. G. ccveccecsecccccesccescecces 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. ..... 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. cccccccccccccss 
Procter & Gamble eevcce-s 
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Q Quaker Oats Company ......... 


Rapid River Milling Co. . 

Red River Milling Co. .... 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co.... ° 
Red Wing Milling Co. ....eeeesseeeeues 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd........ 
Richmond Mfg. Co. ....... 
Riegel Paper Corp. ........ 566S6dee0 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Lta.. cece 
Robinson Milling Co. ..........+. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd..... 
Rock Creek Milling Co. 
Rodney Milling Co. ... 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co....... 
Ross Milling Co. .........4+. 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd..... oon 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. .........5... 
Russell Milling Co. 


St. Cloud Milling Co. ..... 
St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc. 

St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Saxony Mills 
Schultz, Baujan & Co. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. ...... 
Security Flour Mills Co. 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 
Shellabarger Mills 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, 
Shevelove, J. J. ..cecsesess 
Short, J. R., Milling Co......... 
Siebel Institute of Technology.... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
GPEIOTE, TAB. cccccccsocccecscccscccecce 
EL, SOR O 5'0'00:0'60':60-0.00:00064600008 
Springfield Milling Corp. ......... 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell- Miller r 

BS TD. 56 ce ht enssedesccneseeses 
Standard Brands, Inc. ............ 
Standard Milling Co. eeeeccesccesecccs 
Stannard, Collins & Co. ...... 
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Tanner-Duncan-Siney Corp. 

Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd......... 
Tennant & Hoyt Oo... cccccccccccccesss 
Téuscher Pulley and Belting Co....... 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association. 
Teeeeeee, BD. FONG 0060606 6ecceccccess 
Themmpeem, TH. HB cccccececces 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc.......... . 
Toronto Elevators Limited 
Tri-State Milling Co. ........ 

Twin City Machine Co. ...... 


Uhlmann Grain Co. ......ceceeee: 
United Grain Growers, Ltd....... 
Urban, George, Milling Co............. 


Valier & Spies Milling Company.. 

Van Dusen Harrington Co........ 
Victor Chemical Works............ 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 
Voigt Milling Co. ..ccccccccccece 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co... 

Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc...Cove! 
Walnut Creek Milling Co............-> 
Wamego Milling Oo. ....ccccccccccces: 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co........ 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. .... 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co. ...... 
Weevil-Cide Co., The.......ssseseeeee? 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co...... 
Western Assurance Co. .......eeeeeee: 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Milling Co. ...ccccccccccccces> 
Western Star Mill Co. .......ceceeeeee® 
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Whitewater Flour Mills Co. ........+.-: 
Wichita Flour Mills Co.... 
Williams BreB. Ge. cccccscccccccccccess 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Imc........-++> 
Wirk Garment Corp. ......ccccscesecces 
Wisconsin Milling Co. ......ccccceceee® 
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Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. .......ceceeecees 
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SPEAKS LOUDER THAN WORDS 


The propaganda mills of the enemy might as well shut 
up shop when good American bread reaches a hungry 
child. 

Other foods will deserve a share of the credit, nutri- 
tionally—but none serve so well to establish the prin- 
ciple of human sympathy and succour. There is more 
to the “breaking of bread” than the injestion of so many 
calories and vitamins — important as they may be. 

Perhaps this also helps to explain why America, in 
its own eating preferences, remains a “white-bread” 
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country. The pleasurable aspect of eating — in addition 
to the nutritional aspect — remains fundamental to a 
free man’s way of life. 

In helping to maintain this standard of “nutrition plus 
enjoyment” in the face of a world-wide food crisis, the 
milling industry is successfully meeting a mighty chal- 
lenge. We can still have flour not only appetizingly 
white and well-balanced, but enriched with essential 
nutrients. 

Novadel-Agene is proud of its association with so many 
millers in carrying out this important wartime responsi- 
bility. If you are not now fully informed on the place of 
Novadelox, Agene and N-RICHMENT-.A in improving 
the uniformity and nutritive quality of flour, just write: 

NA-95 





Give us this day... 


You were there...remember ? You could hardly 


wait until the short words of grace were said. All 
they meant was an impatient pause before the roast 
chicken, mashed potatoes with rich yellow gravy, 
good bread and vegetables. 

If you thought about the familiar words at all, 
“give us this day our daily bread’”’ meant good food 
and plenty of it, abundance from a fertile land where 
hunger was rare and starvation incredible. A special 
meaning because you lived in America. 


Now we hear those words again. And because 


they are spoken by haggard creatures forced to live 
on bark and leaves, they must move the heart of 
that portion of the world that still calls itself human. 
It’s from our fields and factories that the bread to 
rescue and sustain them must come. 

Just ahead of us looms the stupendous job of 
helping to feed the exhausted victims of the Axis. 
In all humility, we at General Mills consider it our 
duty to make better foods from the products of our 
fields and to make more of them available. All our 


efforts are devoted to that task... now. 





